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For the Presbytenan. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Messrs. Editors—In the Princeton Re- 
_ view for April last there appeared an article 
aspiring to be a critical examination of Sir 
_ W. Hamilton’s Theory of Perception ; and 
in the Review for this month there is an 
article, by the same writer, presuming to 
criticise Sir William’s Philosophy of the 
* Conditioned. In the first article the writer 
has referred to my articles on Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, previously published in the 
Review, in a form which has naturally led 
some readers to suppose that these latter 
articles have been written in concert with 
me, if not by me. How such puerile arti- 
eles as these have found their way into a 
Review usually edited with so much intelli- 
gent vigilance, T am ata loss to conjecture ; 
and it is solely because of their appearance 
in a journal of such high reputation that 
they could pass for any thing than a pre- 
tentious display of self-sufficient ignorance 
and incompetency. As the writer has 
chosen to place himself before the public 
asa co-labourer with me in philosophical 
speculation, I am compelled to take this 
mode of relieving myself from the criticism 
of noscitur a sociis. 

‘As most of the readers of the Princeton 
Review are readers of the Presbyterian, | 
ask the favour of the columns of the Pres- 
byterian for this note, as my name being 
given relieves the Editors from any suppos- 
ed endorsement of my remarks. 

SAMUEL TYLER, 
Frederick, Maryland, July 30, 1860. 


FATHER CHINIQUY’S FAREWELL 
LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Sre Annz, Kankakee county, 
Illinois, July 25th, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—The Committee of the 
Church of Scotland appointed to prepare 
the celebration of the three hundredth year 
of the Scottish Reformation, having sent 
me an invitation to attend the meetings of 
that glorious festivity, I am starting for 
Europe by the next steamer. But before 
leaving the soil of America, I have a debt 
of gratitude to pay to our benefactors all 
over the land. 

The terrible three years of desolation by 
which it has pleased Providence to visit us 
are passed away, and they are succeeded, 
this year, by days of earthly as well as spi- 
ritual benedictions. Our Heavenly Father 
has heard the prayers which so many 


friends have addressed to him in our fa- | 


vour, and our fields this year are covered 
with the most promising crops. 

But let not our dear brothers and sisters 
who have come to our help in our days of 
affiiction fear that in the days of abundance 
we will forget the admirable charity which 
has saved us from a. complete destruction. 
The 17th of this month the whole people of 
Ste Anne were kneeling at the foot of the 
altar of God, to ask him, in fervent prayers, 
to pour down his most abundant benedic- 
tions upon those who had fed and clothed 
us these last two years. And that day of 
thanksgiving will be set. apart every year 


who have been saved frem the terrible suf- 
ferings of famine will be gone to their place 
of eternal rest, their children, and the chil- 
dren of their children will come and ask 
from the dear Saviour who has promised an 
eternal reward for a cup of water given in 
his name, to bless the children and the 
grandchildren of those who have clothed 
and fed their fathers in the days of the 
visitation of the Lord. 
The Christians of the United States who 
are taking so deep an interest in the con- 
version of my dear countrymen, will like 
to know that the great and marvellous work 
of their regeneration is constantly progress- 
ing. These last twelve months not a week 
has passed without gladdening our hearts by 
_the sincere conversion of some of them. 
4 But I must here mention a fact which will, 
| more than anything else, prove how the 
i, mercies of God are great towards our dear 
colony of St. Anne. Not very long ago, a 
Sabbath day, I was speaking to our dear 
new converts on the necessity of working 
for the conversion of our countrymen, when 
I said: —‘‘ It may happen that already our 
dear Saviour has made the choice of some 
of you to preach the gospel to the French 
Canadian people. If there are any who 
have hearé his voice, and answered, ‘I am 
ready, O Lord,’ let them come forward, that 
we may know and bless them.”’ This un- 
expected request was followed by the most 
solemn silence. But the silence was soon 
interrupted by the steps of a young man 
who arose from his place and came forward ; 
another followed, and another again, till 
thirty young men came and ranged -them- 
selves on a right line between me and the 
congregation. The people were so much 
struck that they all rose up, to show their 
respect and admiration. I then said to 
these dear young soldiers of Christ :—“ My 
_ dear children, have you heard the voice of 
God, asking you to consecrate yourselves to 
the preaching of his gospel ?—and have you 
answered Him that it was the desire of 
your heart ?””—and they all answered, “ Yes, 
sir!” 
I have no expression to tell you what I 
felt in that solemn moment. [ could hardly 
utter a single word; the tears which were 
flowing from my eyes, and from the eyes of 
every one of the congregation, were the only 
expression which could be given of our joy 
and holy admiration. We all fell on our 
knees; and then I asked the fathers and the 
mothers of these dear young men to bless 
them; and they did bless them with a thou- 
sand benedictions. I asked their brothers 
and sisters, and their friends to bless them; 
and their dear sisters, their brothers, and 
their friends asked the God of the gospel to 
pour down his most abundant blessings upon 
them. And I have no doubt, Messrs. Kdi- 
tors, that all those who will read these few 
lines will also bless my dear young friends 
and soldiers of Jesus, who have so nobly 
consecrated themselves to the preaching of 
his divine word. Since that time their 
number has increased to thirty-six; and you 
would hardly believe me were I telling you 
the progress made by some of them in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. But we 
must remember that these admirable young 
men belong to families which are just 
coming out from a time of famine, and that 
I have to provide them with a house to 
study, and with masters to teach them; and 
also that I have to feed and clothe them. 
Who will come to our help in this new 
and most important work? Who will come 
to our help? It is our good and merciful 
Heavenly Father. In converting so many 
thousands of our dear countrymen, he has 
roved that the days of mercy towards the 
sitet Canadian people were come, and 
that he will continue the work which he 
has so admirably begun for his glory. 
. Three.weeks ago that merciful God sent to 
us from New Orleans one of the true disci- 
ples of his Son Jesus, who, after having 
seen with his own eyes, and heard with his 
own ears, the miracles of the mercies of the 


Lord towards the people of St. Anne, has 


‘ 


among us, and when the generation of those P 


promised to support ten of these young men; 
and, before that, two noble Christian ladies 
of Philadelphia had promised to support 
two. I will then say to the Christians of 
the United States, Who among you will 
come to our help to feed, and clothe, and 
lodge these dear soldiers of the cross whom 
Jesus is calling to preach his gospel? You 
are so liberal in sending missionaries to the 
most distant nations—would you be less 
charitable when you have to convert a 
people which are at your door—in your very 
midst? Ah, then, for Jesus’ sake, send 
what God will tell you to give to our dear 
brother Staples or Spring, at Kankakee, or 
| Paillard and Prime, in New York, and you 
will be sure to have given a helping hand 
to one of the most glorious movements of 
modern times. And if you do not believe 
me, I will tell you, when I will be back 
from Europe, I will invite you to come and 
see with your eyes, and hear with your ears, 
what God has wrought in his mercy for that 


for his mercies, and you will be happy—you 
will be proud to be permitted to do some- 
thing for such a glorious and a holy cause. 
I am going to Europe to shake hands 
with the children of the martyrs, and to 
strengthen my faith by the spectacle of their 
piety. How happy I will be to press on 
my bosom those heroic Waldenses whose 
houses are still reddened with. the blood 
shed by their fathers for the gospel. There, 
with the English poet I will say— 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them, who kept thy truth so pure of old, | 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother and infant down the rocks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Milton, who wrote these lines, was not 
only a poet—he was a prophet. His prayer 
has been heard, and his prediction is begin- 
ning tobe accomplished. The triple Tyrant 
is trembling on his tottering throne, and the 
children of those whose blood was so often 
shed are coming down from their mountains 
to reap, in the valleys of Italy, the crop 
which is ripe. The hundred-fold who 
every where are learning the ways of God, 
are flying the Babylonian woe. Truly yours 
in Christ, ; €. CHINIQUY. 

P. S. I ask, as a favour, the different 
Christian papers which take an interest in 
the Christian movement of the colony of 
St. Anne, to reproduce this letter. , 


‘LETTER FROM CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Cuina, May 10, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—All who are interested 
in the universal spread of the gospel will 
be waiting with special interest for news 
from China. Universal attention has been 
attracted to the formidable preparation 
which the British and French governments 
have been making for the expedition to 
this land. It will be a matter of no small 
interest to many of your readers to know 
what is the special necessity for this war- 
like demonstration. 

The scene presented on the shores of 
China is a wonderful marffestation of the 
facilities now enjoyed for transportation, 
and of the perfection of the art of naviga- 
tion. There are now collected a combined 
army. of nearly thirty thousand British and 
French troops, furnished with all the most 
destructive weapons of war which modern 
science and art can supply. These troops, 
with the stores and material of war, have 
been brought more than fifteen thousand 
miles. The British government itself has 
more than one hundred vessels employed, 
ranging in tonnage from seven hundred to 
over two thousand tons each. . 

It will naturally be inquired, are the 
Chinese so powerful as to require such a 
force to ratify treaties of peace? or are 
they so hostile as to require such an army 
to protect foreigners? So far from any 
thing of the kind, the Chinese are most 
peaceful, and they are almost powerless. 
They are at the same time encumbered and 
harassed on every side. ‘The Russians are 
making encroachments on the north. They 
have already possessed themselves of the 
valley of the Amoor, the finest part of East- 
ern Asia north of the great wali, and which 
affords to Russia as important an outlet to 
her Asiatic possessions as Constantinople, 
so long coveted, would to her European 
territory, and giveS her the naval predomi- 
nance in the Pacific. A formidable insur- 
rection exists in the central provinces, hold- 
ing as its great entrenched citadel the former 
capital of the country. ‘The treasury is 
empty, and there is no facility of borrowing 
money. China has ratified and exchanged 
the Russian and American treaties, and she 
is carrying out their stipulations. Trade at 
all the ports has been continued without 
the slightest interruption. No disposition 
to molest or injure the persons or property 
of foreigners has been manifested. The 
British and French merchants have been 
admitted to a participation of the advan- 
tage of the present American treaty, pre- 
ceding the ratification of their own. 

In this state of affairs, it may be asked, 
what is the occasion of this formidable 
military demonstration? To answer this 
question, a recapitulation of the circum- 
stances leading to this embroilment may be 
interesting to your readers. The present 
American and Russian treaties were made 
at Tien-tsun, a city eighty miles from the 
capital, about the middle of June, 1858— 
the British and French treaties a few days 
subsequent. The British treaty stipulates 
for the right of a permanent residence of 
the embassy at Peking, instead of the right 
of visiting the capital at pleasure, not ex- 
ceeding once a year, as stipulated in the 
American treaty. It provides for the free 
navigation of the great artery of China, the 
Yang. tzz river, (a river which drains a val- 
ley nearly as large as the valley of the 
Mississippi, and with a population of nearly 
two hundred millions of people,) and opens 
four cities on its banks as ports of trade, 
Han-kau, which is situated eight hundred 
miles above the mouth of the river, and 
which has a population probably of four 
millions, being one of them. This would 
be like making the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river free, and making four cities 
on its banks open ports, St. Louis being one 
of them. 

It also stipulates that British subjects, 
who are furnished with passes from their 
Consuls, may travel in all parts of China. 
In the revision of the tariff regulations, 
which was made subsequent to the signing 
of the treaty, it was required that opium, 
which has been prohibited for more than 
sicty years, should be admitted as a legul- 
ized article of commerce on payment of a 
light duty. These additional stipulations 
were all very distasteful to the Chinese 
Government, and were only acceded to 
uuder the pressure of a military force which 
they could not resist, as the forts guarding 
the entrance of the river which leads to the 
capital had already been destroyed by the 


people, and then you will bless the Lord’ 


allied forces. After the treaty, with these ) 


say, with the view of getting it signed,) 
Lord Elgin, yielding, it would appear, to 
the earnest remonstrance of the Chinese 


of some of them would not be exacted; and 
he actually wrote to the British Government 
advising to that effect. After the confer- 
ence at Shanghai to revise the tariff regula- 
tions, Lord Elgin parted from the Chinese 
Commissioners with a mutual understanding 
that the Commissioners of the allied and 
the Chinese Governments would meet for 
further conference, at Shanghai, before the 
treaties were ratified. But Lord Elgin, 
after he had visited Canton, returned to 
England, and his brother, the Hon. Mr. 
Bruce, was appointed as his successor, and 
he was commissioned to exchange the rati- 
fied copies of the treaty. 

Mr. Bruce manifested, from his first 
arrival, great mistrust of the good faith of 
the Chinese. The Chinese Commissioners 
were still at Shanghai, waiting the arrival 
of the Commissioners of the Allies. He re- 
fused to have any personal interview with 
them, or to settle any of the preliminaries 
that Lord Elgin had® left as questions for 
further conference. He wrote to them that 
he was going direct to Peking, and would 
not see them, or hold intercourse with them, 
till his arrival there. When the Chinese 
Commissioners were made fully aware that 
their understanding with Lord Elgin was 
set aside, they wrote to the Commissioners 
of the Allies, arranging for their reception 
at Peking as well as the limited time would 
admit of. They informed them that the 
river at Taku was guarded by barriers, and 
that they would be received at Peh-tang, a 
place some ten miles north of Taku, where 
the American “Minister was received. They 
ae stated that they could not possibly 

make the journey to Peking in time to re- 
| ceive them personally, but they would — 
with the utmost despatch to the Emperor, 
that he might send a special Commissioner 
to receive them, and conduct them with 
proper honour to Peking. They stated the 
time when such a Commissioner might be 


Taku they found the mouth of the river 
barricaded, and no person to receive or hold 
official communication with them. Without 
going to the other place, or waiting for the 
expiration of the time when the Commis- 
sioner might be expected to arrive accord- 
ing to their official information, the allied 
Commissioners authorized the naval forces 
that were escorting them to remove the bar- 
riers, though the Chinese officers in charge 
of the forts had told them that such an 
attempt would be regarded as an aggressive 
act on national sovereignty, and, as such, 
would be resisted. The Admiral had fixed 
upon June 25th, 1859, at two o’clock P. M., 
as the time to commence operations. On that 
very morning, at nine o’clock, (which was 
as early as such a communication could be 
expected,) the Commissioners of the allies 
received an official communication from the 
Governor-General of the metropolitan pro- 
vince that he had been commissioned by the 
Emperor of China to receive them, and con- 
duct them to Peking; and that he had 
arrived at Peh-tang for that purpose. Even 
after this communication had been received, 
the allied Commissioners took no measures 
to arrest the proceedings of the Admiral. 
He attempted to remove the barriers, when 
the Chinese forts opened fire upon the allied 
forces with such fatal precision as resulted 
in their discomfiture. | 

The British Ambassador appears to have 
feared that this success would lead the 
Chinese to make attacks on the foreign resi- 
dents at the various ports, and wrote at 
once to British India for forces to protect 
British subjects and property. The British 
authorities at home acted as if they were 
under the same apprehensions, and hence 
the Allies have sent such a formidable army 
to China, whereas the Chinese appear to have 
been frightened at theirown success. They 
have been more than usually conciliatory. 
They received the American Minister with 
special honour, though he had in a measure 
compromised himself by rendering some 
assistance in the recent collision. They 
have endeavoured to avoid every thing that 
might further embarrass the relations of 
the countries, and are manifestly desirous 
of a peaceful and early adjustment of the 
difficulties. | 

The British Government professes to be 
very moderate in its demands, which are 
these, viz., an apology, with a ratification 
of the treaty with all its stipulations. It is 
very ungeuerous to call upon the Emperor 
of China for an apology for that for which 
the Commissioners of the Allies are them- 
selves to blame, and to threaten war if the 
apology is not made, and that indemnity for 
all the expenses of the war be demanded as 
a condition of peace. In the meantime, 
public opinion in Great Britain has required 


sede Mr. Bruce, and Lord Elgin is on his 
way out again. The expedition is waiting 
in anxious suspense his arrival. His de- 
parture appears to have been delayed by 
some difficulty in coming to an agreement 
with the French Government as to the course 
of policy to be pursued. This delay has 
lost to the Allies six weeks of most precious 
time. Even if Lord Elgin arrives, as he 
is expected to, on the 22d of May, the 
forces cannot all be collected in the Gulf of 
Pe chih-li before the last of June or first of 
July. Hence, if they resort to force they 
have to be exposed to the heats of July and 
August. May God, in mercy, avert the 
calamities of war from this land. And may 
Britain not add to her at present long cata- 
logue of crimes against China by making 
another war against her on such unjust 
grounds. I shall hope to communicate fur- 
ther in relation to matters which involve 
the present and future welfare of such a vast 
multitude as are found in China. 
OBSERVER. 


The Old Lady and Her Crown Piece. 

One day asa Bible agent or colporteur 
was visiting in a very destitute country he 
found a poor eld woman sick and alone. 
As soon as his errand was made known he 
received a hearty welcome. “How glad I 
am to have you come,” said the old lady, 
‘‘for I have been waiting to get a Bible for 
my youngest child, a daughter, who was 
married, and left me several months ago. 
Ihave given one to each of my children, 
except the youngest, and for her none could 
be ‘found, as we have no bookstores near 
us.” 

She produced her scanty stock of money, 
in an old woollen purse, and gave the col. 
porteur a crown piece. “Sir,” she said, 
with emotion, ‘“ when I wasa little girl, ten 
years old, I earned this money by spinning, 
and I have kept it sixty yyears. I have 
been poor, but it was a pretty relic, and it 
made me think of happy days. I must 
soon use it, for [ am now seventy years old, 
and I know of no better use I can make of 
it than to buy a Bible for my dear daugh- 
ter.” 

She received for her crown piece a large 
family Bible, and was happy to make the 
exchange. The colporteur took the money, 
that he might show it to Christians as a 
memento of the good mother’s faith and 
love of the Bible, that by this means others 
might be supplied with the blessed book.— 
American Messenger. 


stipulations, had been signed, (or, as some | 


Commissioners, promised that the fulfilment. 


myself and my understanding of them. 


expected. On the arrival of the Allies at_ 


the appointment of a Commissioner to super- 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTRUMENTALITY OF A 


CHILD. 


The following affecting letter from a gen- 
tleman in one of our Southern cities to a 
brother in the North, has been handed to 
us with the best guarantee of the truthful- 
ness of its details. The writer is a gentle- 
man of position and wealth, and his letter 
has be2n recently received. While it im- 
pressively shows how a dear child may be 
the instrument of salvation to its parents, 
it also shows that the lessons and instruc- 
tions of a pious mother, although neglected 
and buried out of sight, may spring up in 
an unexpected moment, like precious seed, 


and bring forth appropriate fruit—Zds | 


PRESB. 


My Dear Brother—You know that for 
many years | had been an unbeliever and a 
follower of strange gods, a lover of this 
world and its vanities. Although not what 
the world calls a bad man, I was a self- 
righteous one, who thought I had a religion 
of my own better than the Bible. I did 
not believe in the devil or hell, except alle- 
gorically. I believed that God was bound, 
as he had created man, to save him. [ 
knew I did not serve him, knew him not 
personally, had no communion with him, 
obeyed his laws only just so far as it pleased 
I 
did not believe in the entire divinity of 
Christ, and thought all Trinitarians were 
idolators, and would not believe in the 
Triune God unless I could understand how 
he was such. 


You know what my early teachings were, 
instilled into me by our pious, dear old 
mother. God had put these truths, received 
through her instructions, deep in my heart, 
though they were then buried deep from 
sight or thought by the filth of my pride, 
sin, and the world. Prayer was forgotten, 


church was neglected, and worldly morality 


was the corrupt tree that sprung up and 
brought forth its own deceptive fruit. So I 
lived, and so I would have died, had not 
God remembered his promises to his loving 
children, showing mercy unto thousands (of 
the generation) of them that love him and 
keep his commandments. Now and then 
better thoughts, holier desires, and some- 
times doubts and fears of a judgment to 
come, would spring up within my heart, 
which, however, were soon stifled. 

As time rolled on, God blessed me with 
children. As the boy Theodore, with God’s 
finger marked out on him from his birth, 
grew up, our natural love for him made us 
anxious about his welfare and future career. 
T’rom time to time an intelligence beamed 
from him; his mind turned over what little 
he had learned of God through his nightly 
prayers, taught him by us from habit and 
superstition more than any conscientious 
feeling; his questions often puzzled me, and 
the sweet and earnest manner in which he 
inquired of his poor sinful father to know 
more about his Heavenly Parent, and that 
“happy land, far, far away,” of which his 
slave nurse had sung to him, proved to me 
that God had given me a great blessing in 
him. <A feeble accent of gratitude would 
steal up from my heart, and fill me with 
something like regret, and bring back the 
time when I loved that blessed Saviour, and 
believed more of that “‘ happy land.” 

A greater distrust of myself, and a greater 
sense of my inability to assure my boy of 
the truth of the faith contained in the sim- 
ple little prayers { learned from mother 
with you and our other brothers and sisters, 
gradually began to grow over me, and made 


me think oftener; still I never went to 


church—had not even a Bible in the house. 
What was I to teach him? Christ and 


him crucified? or Universalism? or let him 


learn what he could from the Jeéuits, in 
whose church he had been baptized ? 
Blessed be God! he in his sovereign rule 
chose for me. One of his little friends had 
died, then another, then his uncle. All 
these made an impression on the boy; he 
rebelled against it, wanted to know ‘‘why 
God had done it; it was very hard that God 
should just go and take his friends; he 
wished he wouldn’t do it.” I, of course, 
had to say and explain the best I could. 


One evening he was lying on the bed 
partly undressed; my wife and I were seat- 
ed by the fire; she had been telling me 
that Theodore had not beena good boy that 
day, and what he had been doing, and I. 
had reproved him for it. All was quiet, 
when suddenly he broke out into a loud 
crying and sobbing, which surprised us. I 
went to him, and asked him what was the 
matter. ‘‘I don’t want it there, father, I 
don’t want it there!” ‘‘What, my child, 
what is it?” ‘ Why, father, I don’t want 
the angels to write down in God’s book all 
the bad I’ve done to-day. I don’t want it 
—I wish he would wipe it out,” and his 
distress greatly increased. What could I 
do? Idid not believe, yet had been taught 
the way. I had to console him, so I said, 
“Well, you need not cry; you can have it 
all wiped out in a minute, if you want.” 
“How, father, how?” ‘Why, get down 
on your knees, and ask God, for Christ’s 
sake, to wipe it out, and he will doit.” I 
did not have to speak twice; he jumped 
out of bed, saying, ‘‘Father, won’t you 
come and help me?” Now came the trial. 
The boy’s distress was so great, and he 
pleaded so earnestly, that the big man, who 
had never bowed down to God in spirit and 
in truth, got down on his knees alongside 
that dear boy, and asked God to ‘‘ wipe out 
his sins,’ and perhaps, although my lips 
did not speak it, I included my own sins, 
too. | 


We then got up, and he laid down on 
the bed again. In a few moments he said, 
‘‘ Father, are you sure it is all wiped out?” 
QO! how the acknowledgment grated through 
my unbelieving heart as the words came 
from my mouth, “Why yes, my son, the 
Bible says so, if you asked God from your 
heart, for Christ’s sake, to do it, and if you 
are really sorry for what you have done.” 
A smile of pleasure passed over his face as 
he quietly asked, “What did the angels 
wipe it out with—with a sponge?” Again 
was my whole soul stirred within me as I 
answered, ‘ No, with the precious blood of 
Christ.” The fountain had at last burst 
forth; it could not be checked, and my 
cold heart was melted within me. I felt 
like a poor, guilty, ignorant sinner, and 
turning away said, ‘“‘ My dear wife, we must 
first find God if we want to show him to our 
children; we cannot show them the way 
unless we know it ourselves.” | 

After a little time the boy, with heaven 
(almost) looking out of his eye, came from 
his bed, and leaning on my knee, turned up 
his face to mine, and said, ‘‘ Father, are 
you and mother sinners?” ‘ Yes, my son, 
we are.” ‘‘ Why,” said he, “have you nto 
a Saviour—don’t you love God? Why are 
you sinners? God don’t love sinners.” [I 
answered as best [ could, and in the silent 
hours of the night I bent in prayer over 
that dear boy, and prayed, ‘Lord, I believe, 
help mine unbelief.” My wife, being a 
Roman Catholic, would not pray with me 
over our boy, until, blessed again be God; 
the Lord’s prayer was put into my heart, 
and we said it together, and prayed jointly 
for ourselves and our child. And God 
heard our prayer, and} received us as he 


| always does those who seek him with the 
whole heart, for he has said unto such, 
‘‘They shall surely find me.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


“THE WINDY SEASON.” 


Messrs. Editors—An item in your paper 
of 21st ult. states that the year 1860 will be 
memorable for years to come for its storms 
and tornadoes. Being near the line of one 
of the most destructive, if not the most so, 
please admit a few words on the subject. 
After the Sabbath evening tornado that 
passed over the south-western part of this 
county in June, a meeting was held in this 
place to devise measures for the relief of the 
sufferers. Addresses were made by those 
from the scene of ruin who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the tornado and its terrible effects. 
A few specimens of wood and iron, warped, 
twisted, and shivered, were exhibited, and 
the audienceewere assured that wagon-loads 
might have been produced. Scenes among 
the wounded, the bereaved, the dead, and 
the dying, were depicted, such as the 
speakers hoped never again to witness. 
The Sabbath succeeding this a very impres- 
sive and appropriate sermon was preached 


minister in this place, on the ‘grace of 
giving.” The hymn was sung commencing, 


‘The Lord our God is clothed with might, 
The winds obey his will,” 


in which occur these stanzas: 


‘‘Ye winds of night, your force combine; 
Without His high behest, 
Ye shall not, in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 


His voice sublime is heard: afar ; 
In distant peals it dies; 

He yokes the whirlwind to his car, 
And sweeps the howling skies.” 


_ Never before did these lines seem to have 
so awfully impressive an import. 

We may not adopt the mythological idea 
of Aolus having charge of the winds, and 
keeping them confined in a cave, but the 
true, scriptural doctrine that God made and 
governs the wind, is most beautiful, simple, 
and consoling. In three places—perhaps 
more—in the Bible, is the declaration made, 
‘“‘ He bringeth the wind out of his treasures,” 
Psal. cxxxv. 7; Jer. x. 13; Jer. li. 16. 
Further:—“ He commandeth and raiseth 
the stormy wind,” Psal. evii. 25. ‘ He 
maketh the storm a calm,” Psal. evii. 29. 
‘¢ He causeth his wind to blow,” Psal. exlvii. 
18. ‘Stormy wind, fulfillyg his word,” 
Peal. exlviii. 8. ‘‘Who hath gathered the 
wind in his fists?” Prov. xxx. 4—and many 
others. What can be more consoling to the 
child of God than that his Heavenly Father 
maketh ‘‘the weight for the winds,” (Job 
xxviii. 25,) and holdeth them in his hand ? 

OBSERVER. 

Anamosa, Iowa, July, 1860. 


— 


GROWING IN GRACE. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


This did not once so trouble me, 

That better I could not love Thee; 
But now I feel and know, 

That only when we love, we find, 

How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestcw. 


While we had little care to call 

On thee, and scarcely prayed at all, 
We seemed enough to pray; 

But now we only think with shame, 

How seldom to thy glorious Name 
Our lips their offerings pay. 


_ And when we gave yet slighter heed 
Unto our brother’s suffering need, 
Our hearts reproached us then 
Not half so much as now that we 
With such a careless eye can see 
The woes and wants of men. 


In doing is this knowledge won, 
To see what yet remains undone; 
With this our pride repress, 
And give us grace, a growing store, 
That day by day we may do more, 
And may esteem it less. 
—Tract Journal. 


— 


The Self-Evidencing Power of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 


It strikes us that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when there will be no longer 
need or place for treatises on the evidences 
of Christianity. Nay, has not that time al- 
ready come? Can any man of intelligence 
now seriously entertain any doubts that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is a divine system, 
that it is a system unto salvation, and that 
it is the only system? There was a time 
when men might doubt whether there was 
any such principle in nature as electricity. 
That time has, however, passed away. The 
existence of this wonderful agent is proven 
beyond all doubt, not only by the experi- 
ments of chemists in their laboratories, and 
by the learned treatises that have been 
written on the subject, but also by the 
practical applications made of it—by the 
nettings of the magnetic telegraph with 
which all civilized nations are rapidly be- 
coming interlaced. Thus it is with the 
gospel. When we would prove to you that 
it is a divine, almighty system, we would 
not repeat to you the many and learned 
arguments of its professed advocates, but 
would point you to its effects. Its reality 
and divinity are proclaimed by its past tri- 
umphs—by its present wide-spread supre- 
macy—by the unnumbered blessings which 
it has diffused and is now diffusing over the 
world—by all the genuine conversions from 
sin to holiness which it has produced, and 
by all the triumphant death-beds which it 
-has multiplied along the whole of its course, 
and far as it has gone. All these effects 
proclaim it to be divine—proclaim that it 
has come from God, and having come from 
God, it must be what it professes to be— 
the power of God unto salvation. 

This line of aggument is cumulative, 
gathering strength in a compound ratio 
with each revolving year, and is, we most 
certainly believe, destined to supersede all 
other arguments. Objectors may say that 
in the progress of ages the historical argu- 
ment in favour of Christianity necessarily 
becomes weakened. We will not now pause 
to inquire whether that be the case or not. 
It is, however, an interesting fact, that as 
this kind of evidence might be supposed to 
grow more weak it becomes less necessary. 
The origin of the art of printing is already 
involved in hopeless obscurity. It is, how- 
ever, certainly not necessary that we should 
be able to trace it up to its origin in order 
to prove its existence. It is among us in 
our day, and before our eyes, a great reality; 
and by millions of presses, in hundreds of 
languages, proclaiming its existence and 
power. The same may be said, and with 
still greater force, of the truth of the gospel 
system—of Christianity. It may, indeed, 
by an unbroken line of evidence, be traced 
up to its origin; but that is not necessary 
to prove its existence or its power. It is 
among us as a great reality, enthroned in 
the very centre of our own age, and by its 
amazing achievements and God-like bene- 
factions proves both its existence and divine 
origin. Christianity proclaims that it is 


from God by its inherent, indestructible vi- 


by the Rev. S. A. Benton, Congregational 


| tality, its wonderful progressive movement, 
its accumulative power, and its continually 
colagging benign influence. By its regal 
march it declares that it has come among 
us, not to ask permission to exist among us 
as one of many systems, but to put down 
all opposition, and with royal supremacy 
reign the only system. Whilst all other 
systems are growing old and effete, and 
vanishing away, this not only lives in all 
the freshness and strength of immortal 
youth, but, symbolized by the stone which 
Nebuchadnezzar in his dream saw cut out 
of the mountain without hands, is growing 
ang rapidly filling the whole earth. These 
are not conjectures, but the statement of 
facts patent for all to see, and which all are 
compelled to see. The skeptic may bring 
forward his hosts of captious objections, and 


them. That, however, does not and cannot 
invalidate the grand fact. Here is Chris- 
tianity among us, a living reality, exerting 
such an influence—so mighty and so be- 
nign—as to prove itself to be the mighty 
power of God. Reader, are you not, as a 
reasonable man, on all principles of correct 
reasoning, compelled to believe this? If 
you will only pause long enough to look at 
the subject, you will be compelled to see 
that the gospel system is divine, that it is 
the only hope of the world and your only 
hope. Let me, in conclusion, ask you, 
How are you treating this system—receiv- 
ing it or rejecting it, or what is equally as 
bad, neglecting it? If you neglect it, what 
must become of you? ‘How shall ye es 
cape if ye neglect so great salvation?”— 
True Witness. 


THE ULSTER REVIVAL. 


BY A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE INCUMBENT. 

I sent you a few lines on the subject of 
the great prayer-meeting in the Botanic 
Gardens at Belfast, where about forty thou- 
sand Christians were assembled together 
from all parts of Ulster to commemorate in 
prayer and praise the goodness of God, 
vouchsafed to them in this revival. Here 
was a great fact, proclaiming to the world 
that the revival had not died out, or was 
dying away. We know that the vast num- 
ber of converts are amongst the poor who 
were unable to travel from a distance to at- 
tend the meeting—their number is legion— 
who can count them or search them out? 
But is the work done? No. There may 
be less panic and excitement, but there is 
the same anxiety on the subject of salvation, 
the same deep religious feeling, and readi- 
ness of the unconverted to throng the house 
of God, or to gather themselves on the 
highways or mountain slopes wherever the 
gospel is being preached. Let the traveller 
go amongst the people—the husbandman in 
his farm, the labourer at his daily task, the 
fisherman drying his nets on the sea-shore, 
as well as the watchman on his tower, will 
all testify that much has been done, and 
that they believe much will yet be done. 
God has surely good things in store for 
Ireland; he has broken, to a great extent, 
the power of the Church of Rome; he has 
swept away a vast multitude of the adhe- 
rents of the priesthood; he has sent the gos- 
pel to the poor in the Irish Church Mis- 
sions, and now, by the outpouring of his 
Spirit, he has lifted up a standard in the 
midst of that part of the population of Ire- 
land upon whom the ascendency of the 
British crown and of Protestantism chiefly 
depends. 


forebode evil that is to come—if there are, 


parts of Ireland indications of hostile de- 
signs on the part of those who hold the 
wills of the people in spiritual bondage—if 
the woman, drunken with the blood of the 
saints, is again lifting up her head, yet who 
can doubt the ultimate result? God has 
provided a remedy and safeguard against 
future emergency. Protestants know it; 
their faith in God is not to be gainsayed— 
their faith in each other and self-reliant 
spirit is wonderful; like the English in 
Hindostan, when: surrounded. by treachery 
and danger, they know where their strength 
dies, and will not be found wanting in the 
day of trial. . 

The day may yet come when the British 
Government will see the suicidal impolicy 
of tampering with Popery, and find out that 
its main source of safety in Ireland is tobe 
found in the loyal hearts and sturdy arms 
of the Protestant population; for although 
many Roman Catholics would scorn the 
idea of subjection to a fureign despot, yet 
who is to distinguish between the traitors 
and the true where so many means of con- 
cealment are available, and where even the 
armed police are candidates for employment 
in the Papal army? 

_ So here amongst Protestants in Ireland 


there is faith in God and donfidence in each 
other; these are the elements of strength. 
Would that they were more general in Eng- 
land; and, above all, that through the pray- 
er of faith we may also speedily see the 
same coming out of the dense masses of the 
population fram darkness into light through 
the quickening agency of the Spirit of God. 
—London Record. | 


Revival Prayer-Meeting on a Mountain 


A very large revival prayer-mecting was. 
held on a recent Saturday evening on the 
summit of Serabo Mountain, near New- 
townards. A special train, whieh left Bel- 
fast at two o'clock, conveyed to the foot of 
the hill a large number of ministers and 
ruling elders who came from various parts 
of Ireland to attend the meetings of the 
General Assembly, and also many gentle- 
men connected with this neighbourhood. 
The evening was one of the most beautiful 
that could be imagined. The clergymen 
who were to conduct the meeting took up a 
position under the shadow of one of the 
rocks, and the people, to the number of 
three or four thousand, of both sexes and 
of all ages, stood around or seated them- 
selves on the sides of the eminence directly 
opposite. The meeting was opened with 
singing and prayer, and the Rev. Professor 
Gibson then delivered a short address in. 
reference to the revival in that neighbour- 
hood, wltich they had met to commemorate. 
Rev. Dr. Johnston explained and enforced 
the truth contained in the text, “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is 
none of His.”” Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick of- 
fered up prayer, and the Rev. Mr. Suther- 
land addressed a few remarks to the audi- 
ence on the happy circumstances in which 
they were assembled, and the duty incum- 
bent on them of doing what they could to 
help forward the cause of Christ. The 40th 
Psalm was then sung, and the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, of Bonn, formerly of Dundonald, 
offered up prayer, and addressed the meet- 
ing. The next speaker was the Rev. Behari 
Lal Singh, a convert from Hindooism. 
Other clergymen took part in the proceed- 
ings. From five toten minutes were allowed 
to each speaker. The meeting concluded 
at seven o'clock with prayer and praise, and 
the crowds immediately began to return 
home. There was one case of conviction at 
the close of the meeting.—Belfast News 


Letter. 


I may not be able satisfactorily to explain } 


If so be, then, that the signs of the times } 


as before the rebellion in 1688, in various 


there is union, good will, and sympathy— | 


| THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
on the 9th ult. by the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society in reference to 
the Duke of Marlborough’s recent motion 
respecting ‘‘the authoritative exclusion of 
the Word of God from the course of educa- 
tion afforded in the Government colleges 
and schools” in India:—‘‘1. That this 
Committee are thankful to record the fact 
that no less than 1950 petitions have been 
presented to the House of Lords from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, in favour of 
the removal of the restriction upon the 
Bible in Government schools in India; that 
these petitions were sent up on a very short 
notice of the Duke’s intended motion, with- 
out organized efforts to procure them, and 
under many other disadvantages. 2. That 
the thanks of this Society are due to his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough for his 
able, Christian, and determined advocacy of 
the cause of Bible instruction; and that his 
Grace be respectfully requested to print his 
specch, and to allow this Society to aid in 
its general distribution. 3. That the thanks 
of this Society are also due to the Right 
Hon. the President and Vice-Presidents, 
who on this occasion have aided the cause 
in their places in Parliament. 4. That this 
Committee regard the recent expression of 
public opinion and the proceedings in the 
House of Lords as having greatly helped 
forward the cause of Bible education in 
India, and being fully persuaded that the 
removal of the authoritative restriction 
which now exists will be a safe as well as a 
Christian policy, they cherish the hope that 
her Majesty’s Ministers may see it right to 
provide for such removal before the next 
session of Parliament; for should this hope 
be disappointed, the object, they are per- 
suaded, will be demanded by a far more 
general and powerful expression of opinion 
than on the present occasion.” 


Man by Nature, by Grace, and in Glory. 


BY NATURE. 


‘Dead in treepasses and sin,” 
“Vile,” “ polluted,” and “ unclean,” 
Naked,” “ miserable,” “ blind,” 
‘¢Darkened” in his heart” and mind,” 
*¢ Satan’s slave,” a “child of wrath,” 
Wandering, “helpless,” from the path, 
‘Without hope,” and without God,” 
‘‘Without strength” to seek the road; 
‘Knowing nothing,” “hating life,” 
Speaking evil,” sowing strife ;” 
“In the way that leads to death?” 
His best hope “a puff of breath ;” 
“‘Of the world,” he hath no rest, 
Peace a stranger to his breast, 
“Hating God,” who “ knows him not,” 
| ‘God is not in all his thought;” 
A “despiser” of the word, 
One who “ will not” seek the Lord; — 
But “ stout-hearted,” void of faith, 
And “condemned” to endless death. 


BY GRACE, 


‘“‘Quickened” by the voice of God, 
‘‘Cleansed”’ by his atoning blood, 
. “Clothed” and “ blessed,” light is given, 
Darkness from his spirit driven. 
See! “the Son has made him free,” 
And he “walks at liberty ;” 
He is an “adopted son,” 
Dwelt in by the Holy One! 
He hath found the pathway “strait,” 
‘‘Leading to the heavenly gate.” 
Iie is ‘strong in Christ the Lord,” 
And he loves his holy word. 
Now he knows the “ better part,” 
God has given a tender heart. - 
He will * follow after peace,” 
Own the “ Lord is righteousness.” 
He is ‘‘ holy,” “true,” and “ just,” 
the Lord he puts his trust’ — 
Living —lives a life of faith ; 
Dying—triumphs over death! 


IN GLORY. 


‘Life eternal!” shall be his; 
He shall ‘‘see Him as he is;” 
He shall “‘ know as he is known;” 
He shall love the Lord alone; 
All his sorrows shall be o’er; 
Sin shall never grieve him more; 
‘‘Faith shall then be lost in sight ;”’ 
God shall be his glorious light; 
He shall see Him “face to face,”’ 
Who has saved him by his grace. 
‘‘ Like the Saviour” he shall be, 
Sharer in his majesty. 
He shall “ enter into rest ;” 
lle shall mingle with the blest; 
He shail cast his purchased crown 
At the Saviour’s footstool down. 
‘‘Filled and satisfied” with joy, 
Naught shall burden, fade, or cloy; 
Death shall ne’er his bliss dissever ; 
He shall be * with Christ” for ever. 
—FParish Visitor. 


MR. SPURGEON AT GENEVA. 


The preaching of the gospel, the good 
news of salvation, should rejoice every 
Christian heart; and there are times and 


the setting forth of Jesus Christ as the way, 
the truth, and the life—the alone Mediator 
between God and man. Geneva is one of 
those places. The Sun of Righteousness 
once rose upon it with healing in his wings; 
then a sad darknéss from heterodox doc- 
trine overwhelmed the land; and now there 
is a new glimmering of light, which, we 
trust, may increase to noonday brightness. 
The reception of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
here, and his simple and faithful preaching 
of the gospel, are symptoms of this promis- 
ing state of things; and if you have not re- 
ceived any account of his visit from a more 
worthy pen, you will, perhaps, allow me to 
state a few particulars of it. 

Mr. Spurgeon is well known on the Con- 
tinent. Many of his sermons have been 
translated, and are regarded as setting forth 
simple and full views of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. His preaching at Paris 
was attended by many pastors and men of 
literary eminence, and nothing could have 
been more cordial than his reception there. 
There was a faithfulness, too, in his denun- 
ciations against some of those pastors who 
dared to preach, from the pulpit he then 
occupied, against the divinity of his Lord 
and Master. 

One could not hear that a young man of 
this character was to stand on the spot 
where Calvin stood, and preach the same 
precious truths of the gospel without feel- 
ing a deep interest in it as an extraordinary 
fact of the present day. His preaching has 
much resemblance to that of Whitefield, who 
began at the age of twenty-three to preach 
with heartfelt earnestness the simple truths 
of the gospel, and continued to preach the 
same truth till the day of his death. It is 
this same reliance on the Bible, as the 
class-book of all his doctrine, that is the 
distinguishing feature of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministry, and one cannot but hope that the 
popularity he has obtained, and especially 
in such circles as those of Paris and Gene- 
va, where many pastors came from great 
distances to hear him, is a proof that some- 
thing more substantial than what the schools 
of intellectualism can furnish is beginning 
to be desired. On our journey here on 


Saturday last we found in the railway car- 


places which give a still deeper interest to_ 


‘have ‘ nothing to pay.’ 


riage a French pastor who had come two 
hundred miles for the purpose of: hearing 
him, and many pastors and Christian men 
from the vicinity of Geneva assembled for 
the same purpose. church of St. Pi- 
erre, where Calvin preached, is an old cathe- 
dral building, which the Consistory of the 
National Church of Geneva liberally offered, 
as being capable of containing the crowd 
that was expected to attend. This large 
congregation was composed of a great vari- 
ety of persons—many English and American 
tourists, many well known pastors and reli- 
gious men of Geneva, and amongst them 
the venerable Malan, who, as if to remind 
one that none are excluded from profiting 
by the gospel, was seated near a Jewish 
Rabbi. The subject on which Mr. Spur- 
geon discoursed was the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah, and the text of his sermon was 
1 Peter iii. 18. It was not one of the most 
brilliant of his sermons, nor was there any 
undue allusion to the place and circum- 
stances of its delivery. These things spoke 
for themselves, and he simply preached a 
plain and lively statement of the same 
truths that had been uttered there so long 
before. In the conclusion of his sermon 
there was an affecting narrative of the cir- 
cumstances of his own conversion, and of 
the way in which those same truths of the 
gospel had been brought to bear on his own 
heart. 

He preached in the evening at the Ora- 
toire, and his sermon there was of a more 
experimental character, and contained many 
forcible and useful directions of Christian 
conduct. ‘The short holiday time that Mr. 
Spurgeon spent at Geneva was, indeed, most 
fully and usefully occupied by communica- 
tions with many who wished to consult him; 
and, in a place like Geneva, where so many 
young men are preparing themselves for 
preaching the gospel, these conversations 
may have been some of the most important 
parts of his ministry. His stay at Geneva 
wus only from Friday to Tuesday morning. 
The evening of Monday was occupied b 
one of those social Christian meetings whic 
the hospitable friends at Geneva know so 
well how to make useful and agreeable, 
both the inside and outside of the house 
being brought into requisition. This leave- 
taking party was given by M. Merle d’Au- 
bigné, and at the conclusion of it he asked 
Mr. Spurgeon to give some account of the 
present state of religion in England. This 
wide question was very ably and usefully 
answered in a most masterly and unpre- 
judiced way; and the late exertions in > te 


| land, and especially the employment of lay 


agency, warmly pressed upon the attention 
of Christians at Geneva. 

Thus terminated the short visit of Mr. 
Spurgeon, leaving, I doubt not, in the hearts 
of many, a deep impression of the simple 
and devoted laboyrs of this gifted servant of 
the Lord.— Corr. of London Record. 


French Protestant Soldiers and Roman 
Catholic Ceremonies. 


The lnsBtwo numbers of the Archives du 
Christiangmt. contains particulars in re- 
gard to an affair of great importance to 
the Protestant soldiers in the French army. 
In autumn of last year, gendarme Déchy, 
a Protestant soldier, was punished for re- 
fusing to obey a military command to pros- 
trate himself before the Host. He claimed 
the intervention of the Central Council of 
the Reformed Churches to obtain a remis- 
sion of his sentence, and relief for Protes- 
tant soldiers, in time to come, from the 
obligation of performing an act of worship 
of which they conscientiously disapproved. 
The Central Council, which has relations 
with the Imperial Government as repre- 
senting the Reformed Churches, and which 
includes many of the Reformed pastors, has 
just pronounced a decision in which it 
declines to interfere, on the ground that, 
while Roman Catholic soldiers may be held 
as voluntarily performing a religious dut 
when they assist at mass, Protestant sol- 
diers are not compromised when they so 
assist, inasmuch as they are mereby per- 
forming an act of pure military obedience. 
The Council complacently add that they are 
perfectly satisfied that when it is not re- 
quired by military regulations, Protestant 
soldiers will be entirely free to withhold 
their attendance from all Roman, Catholic 
ceremonies. ‘They know that the officers 
of the army respect liberty of conscience, 
and observe with care the principles of 
liberty of worship, principles which are 
proclaimed and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the Imperial Government.” The 
victim of Romish intolerance and Protes- 
tant treachery in this case is an old sol- 
dier, who, during a career of twenty-three 
years, has been as noted for military vir- 
tues as for Christian character. The pun- 
ishment to which he has been subjected for 
conscience’ sake is likely to entail the loss 
of the pension which would accrue to him 
in two years, which he has so well earned, 
and which would be of so much conse- 
quence to himself and his family. 


THE GIFT OF GOD. 


Every aspect of the gospel is beautiful. 
Each has its peculiar beauty and power. 
Every state of mind, every peculiarity of 
temperament, every moral idiosyncrasy, s0 
to speak, is consulted in the wondrous va- 
riety of phases which the orb of revealed 
truth and grace assumes as it shines to the 
view of men from various portions of the 
word of God. 

But if there be one which surpasses the 
rest, it is that which presents salvation as 
a ‘free gift. ‘Eternal life is the gift of 
God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

How do we come possessed of a gift? 
Simply by accepting it. We cannot earn it 
by labour, we cannot buy it with money, we 
cannot deserve it by virtue. It is the fruit, 
not of the receiver's worth, but of the 
giver’s generosity. What if a costly and 
splendid present were received with such 
expressions as these: “I thank you, but I 
have worked hard for it; I have paid well 
for it; I have, at least in part, deserved it.’” 
A whisper of merit, or of payment, would in 
such a case tuint the gift, affront the giver, 
aud-change the nature of the whole trans- 
action. specially, when ‘the great God 
gives an angelic nature, @ heavenly mansion, 
an eternity of dominion and glory to his 
poor, fallen creature, whom sin has made 
utterly portionless, for us to talk or think of 
payment, even of part payment, is as if a 
peasant, whom his sovereign thought fit, of 
pure bounty, to raise to the highest nobility, 
and enrich with vast estates, should fumb 
in his scanty pocket for a penny to repay 
the royal munificence, or offer his coarse and 
squalid attire in‘return for the rich robes 
provided for him. 

No. “ Eternal life is the gift of God.” 
As a gift we must take it, or lose it for ever. 
This is a sweet and blessed necessity. We 
have but to say, “Lord, what thou freely 
givest, I thankfully accept. Thy receipt in 
full for my debt of ten thousand talents, thy 
title-deed to a home eternal in the heavens, 
and an inheritance that fadeth not away, I 
take with a heart overflowing with thankful 
joy. I will not speak of payment, for I 
I will love thee, I 
will serve thee, I will praise thee while I 
have any being. But the strength, the very 
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will to do so, is included in thy gift. By 
am I saved.”’ 
There is no view of the gospel which so 
magnifies the grace of God. As often as it 
comes clearly before the mind, it quite 


overwhelms us. Mr. Wilberforce, in his 
old age, was walking with s friend, when he 
turned suddenly towards him, and said, 
We must believe that God is perfectly 
sinoere in freely offering salvation to sinful 
men.” It struck him as a new thought! 
And 0 it is, and will forever continue to be 
a new thought—and it will prompt “a new 
song” while eternity rolls away. 
ere is no recollection of this life which 
ewill eo embitter the anguish and despair of 
Jost souls in hell. A hard and bitter thing 
_ it is always to endure the ills which we are 
conscious of having brought upon ourselves, 
- or to bear the privation of blessings which 
we might easily have secured. How shall 
_ we escape the tormenting recurrence of this 
. thought, in its most dreadful horror, if we 
neglect the great salvation? ‘Eternal life 
has, during my abode on earth, been pre- 
_ sented to me as the gift of God, but I did 
not take it.— Tract Journal. 


Religious Intelligence from India. 


The Bombay correspondent of the Scot- 
tish Guardian says:—“The ill-advised in- 
terference of the Government with the reli- 

ious liberties of the officers of the 24th 
unjaub Native Iufantry has arrested the 
rogress of the gospel in that regiment. 
Phe policy of the British Government re- 
garding Christianity in India is at present 
only taking shape, and it will be deeply in- 
jurious if the Indian Imperial authorities 
glide back into the hollow policy of the 
East India Company. The Missionary 
Conference here has lately had under its 
consideration the miserably meagre return 
_ of the Bombay Government relative to reli- 
ious endowments. They have requested 

r. A. Kinnaird to make inquiries relative 
to the subject. The officials of the Presi- 
dency have ventured to trifle with the in- 
quiry asked of them in a way that merits 
exposure. The Bengal returns and those 
of the North-west provinces are drawn up 
in a very different form, supplying a full 
statement of important details. There is 
reason also to suspect that the Bombay return 
is quite inadequate, giving only grants of 
money, and omitting large land contribu- 
tions, managed by the authorities, and 
handed over to the Hindoo temples. Our 
authorities have lately made, I regret to 
say, @ retrograde step, demanding a duty of 
ten per cent. on paper for the Bible and 
Tract Societies, which had hitherto been 
admitted free. As this is an innovation 
not only on Indian but Imperial practice, 
the Bible Society, on the suggestion of 
Dr. Wilson, has adopted measures to ap- 
se against this rule—first, to the Indian 

vernment, and then, if necessary, te the 
home authorities.” 
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ANOTHER VENERABLE CLERGYMAN 
. OEASED.—The Rev. William Neill, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, entere® into his rest on 
Wednesday morning, 8th inst., after an 
illness of about two weeks, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. This venerable 
divine, who was one of the few connecting 
links of the Church as it now js and as it 
was in its earlier history, retained a re- 
markable share of endurance uptil the last 
few weeks. He was much beloved. In 
our next issue we will give some of the in- 
cidents of his life. How impressive the 
mortality which has prevailed for the last 
twelve months among the clergy of our 
Church! 

The funeral will take place on Monday 
morning, the 13th inst. His friends are 
invited to meet at his residence, No. 1312 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, at eleven o’clock. 
The funeral services will be at twelve 
o'clock, in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Spruce Street above Fifth, Philadelphia. 

Death oF Mrs. Sprina.—Mrs. Susan 
Spring, wife of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, departed this life on Tuesday morn- 
ing, 7th inst., at the age of seventy-two 
years. This event had been expected for 
some days, and at the close of last week it 
was @ question whether the semi-centenary 
sermon would be preached on Sunday last. 
The disease was paralysis, and from the 
first attack little hope was entertained that 
Mrs. Spring would recover. The funeral 
services took place on Thursday afternoon, 
9th inst., from the Brick Church, New 
York. 


THe Ter.Centenary.—The long-talked 
of commemoration of the ter-centenary of 
the Reformation will commence on Tues- 
day next, the 14th inst., at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and continue several days. It 
will be an occasion of great interest to Pro- 
testants in all parts of the world. <A 
foreign exchange says :—‘ Noblemen and 
emizent Protestants from all quarters are 
expected to take part in the proceedings. 
The foundation stone of the Protestant In- 
stitute of Scotland will also be laid. This 
Institution is designed to be a living monu- 
ment of John Knox and the glorious Refor- 
mation for ages to come. The bearings 
and aspects of Popery in this and other 
lands will be discussed, and public confer- 
ences held from day to day in regard to the 
various papers read, and on the relative 
_duty of Protestants.” 


MISSIONARIES ARRIVED Ovut.—Letters 
have been received announcing the safe 
arrival at Anjeer, on their way to China, 
of the Rev. William T. Morrison and lady, 
‘missionaries of the Presbyterian Board. 
They left this country on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary last, and reached Anjeer on the 17th 
of May, after a pleasant passage. 

Union.—An important 
movement is going on in Canada, with 
every prospect of success, having in view 
the union of the several branches of the 
Presbyterian family into one body. In 
May last, the Synods of the Free Church 
and of the United Presbyterian Church 
held their meeting in Hamilton, Canada 
West, when a deputation from the latter 
body appeared before the former with «A 
Basis of Union.”” They were cordially re- 
ceived, and the proposals for union are now 
uoder consideration. A movement towards 
union was also made by the Synod of the 
Established Church, by the appointment of 
a Committee to receive overtures from the 
other Presbyterian Synods. There is every 
probability that by another year these ef- 
forts will be crowned with success, and that 
the three Churches will become one. 

In Nova Scotia the union between the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
has already been agreed upon, and the two 
Synods are to meet at Pictou on the 4th of 
October next to consummate it. 

It cannot but be cause for congratulation 
among all Presbyterians to see the slight 
differences that have so long separated these 
brethren, and crippled their efforts, yield- 


ing to the advantages of a union which can |. 


be so readily consummated without the sac- 
rifice of any principle. It is ove of the hap- 
piest results of the increased spirituality of 


the Church in these days of God’s blessing. | 


OUR MISSION. 
[7 HILE European Christianity and civi- 


lization are making rapid strides 
towards the East through the channels 


Fopened by the necessities of commerce— 


while in this way the heathen nations are 
rapidly receiving the gospel, and the passing 
away of heathenism is becoming only a 
question of time, it is well to turn our eyes 
also to our own continent, and to observe 
the mighty wave of civilization advancing 
westward from our own shores to meet that 
advancing eastward from the opposite side 
of the Atlantic. 

Twelve years ago our Pacific coast was 
almost entirely unknown. Oregon was lit- 
tle more than an unexplored region, covered 
by the hunting grounds of Indians, with 
here and there the station of some fur trad- 
ing company. California had just passed 
into our hands as one of our Mexican con- 
quests and the news of gold discoveries 
were just drawing a horde of adventurers 
to the bay of San Francisco, to found there 
a village of canvass huts in the misnamed 
and miserable “Happy Valley.” Now 
what do we sec? ‘T'wo large and powerful 
States, with a million of inhabitants, rival 
in importance the oldest States of the East. 
The wretched canvass-built village has 
arisen into the magnificent city of San 
Francisco, with its sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, its splendid warehouses and public 
buildings, its churches and institutions of 
learning, its broad and beautiful bay, bear- 
ing upon its bosom the commerce of all 
nations, its lines of railroad and telegraph 
extending far into the interior, and all the 
elements of a constantly expanding great- 
ness. Scores of other cities and towns 
have sprung up with but little less rapidity, 
and this wondrous growth of the country is 
justified by its extraordinary mineral re- 
sources, and the almost unexampled fertil- 
ity of its soil. Commerce has necessarily 
kept pace with the growth of the country. 
Sailing vessels daily leave our harbours for 
those of our western coast. Magnificent 
steamers, loaded with freight and passen- 
gers, are ever plying between our principal 
ports and the Golden City. The Overland 
Mail and “Pony Express’ are ever tra- 
versing the vast region that lies between 
coast and coast, and the two shores will 
soon be more closely united by lines of 
railroad and telegraph. Our Pacific coast 
line also has an extent of two thousand 
miles, affording’the most ample facilities 
fora commerce which is now only in the 
infancy of the wonderful expansion to which 
it is destined. 

Such are the changes wrought in twelve 
short years. Who can estimate what they 
may be in the twelve years tocome? They 
cannot be less, but there is every reason to 
believe that they will be more extraordinary 
still. As the elements of that country’s 
greatness are real, so its progress must be 
most substantial and rapid. The most ex- 
travagant of prophets can hardly exagger- 
ate it.e 

The results of the springing up of this 
mighty Anglo-Saxon empire on our west- 
ern shores, no one can fail to perceive. The 
commerce with India, China, Japan, and 
the Pacific Islands, for which Europe is 
seeking new paths through the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea, America 
will carry on by shorter and better paths 
from her western coast. California is near- 
er the heathen nations of the East, by some 
thousands of miles than is England. All 
the commerce of the United States, and 
even much of that of Europe with, these 
countries, must ultimately take the direc- 
tion of the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
city of San Francisco. Indeed, the com- 
merce of the latter port with the great 
Kast is now very large, and increasing with 
amazing rapidity. Lines of steamers are 
projected, and will soon be regularly placed 
upon the route, and the result of it all will 
be a growth of our Western empire, unpar- 
alleled in the history of nations, and an 
ease and frequency of intercourse with the 
great heathen world never before dreamed 
of. 

Now, the pathway of commerce is also the 
pathway of the gospel. If, then, we look 
for the rapid advance of Christianity upon 
heathenism eastward from Europe, what 
may we not look for from its advancement 
westward from America? These two great 
waves will meet just where they are most 
needed, and baptize the nations ia the name 
of Christ. The paths to be opened through 
Syria and the Persian Gulf,and Egypt and 
the Red Sea will pour, with the commerce, 
also the civilization and Christianity of 
Europe into the darkest corners of the 
earth; while across our great Pacific Ocean 
will flow towards the same regions, in the 
path of our ever-increasing commerce, the 
same gospel of the blessed God. Is not 
this God’s great programme for converting 
the nations by the gospel, but through the 
channels opened by the enterprise or cu- 
pidity of men? How wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working ! 

But there is another fact vastly signifi- 
cant in this connection. There are now 
sixty thousand Chinese in California, not 
as permanent residents, but as representa- 
tives of a class that are constantly going 
from, and returning to their own land. 
Thrown upon our shores, they here come 
into contact with civilization and Christi- 
anity, and may be brought directly under 
the influence of gospel truth. Their views 
must be modified by this contact, and it is 
by no means too much to believe and hope 
that many of them will be converted, and 
go back to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ to their countrymen, with a suc- 
cess hitherto unattained. We cannot hope 
for too much from this source. It will un- 
doubtedly prove one of God’s most wonder. 
ful means of converting the heathen to 
himself. 

We might pursue this subject further. 
It opens a vast field, not for vague specula- 
tion, but for the most confident assertions 
respecting the future. We are full believ- 
ers in the doctrine of a Divine Providence 
which so overrules all men, and so shapes - 
all events, as to bring in and exalt the 
kingdom of Christ; and we find nothing in |} 
all the later history of the world more ob- 
viously brought about for this end, than 
the settlement by a Christian nation of our 
Pacific coast. Such being the case, a fear- 
ful responsibility rests upon the Christians 
of our land. If we would send out good 
influences upon heathenism, from our west- 
ero shores, those shores themselves must 
be thoroughly Christianized. The gospel 
must be carried thither, and made a power 
in that land, and Christian men in our 
whole country must feel this necessity 
pressing upon their consciences, and urging 
them to activity. No Church in the world 
has a higher privilege, or a more sacred 
mission before it, than has the Church of 
America. And there is no duty so urgent 
upon this Church, at the present moment, 
as the duty of giving the pure gospel to 
destitute portions of our own land, and 
especially to the rising empire of the Pa- 
cific. The cause of missions, both foreign 
and domestic, is one. 

The Church must be aggressive, and 


push forward in all directions at once. 


The work of God cannot be divided ia 
the thoughts and affections of Christians. 


But here is an urgent and present duty, } 


that will not admit of a moment's delay. | 
Throughout the whole of our great West, 
in the broad and fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, along the two thousand miles of 
our Pacific coast, a mighty nation has sud- 
denty sprung into existence. To mould 
that nation in its youth, to imbue it with 
the gospel of the grace of God, to make it 
a blessing and not a curse to the world, 
must be the work of the present generation. 
Ten years more, and it will be too late. 
The moulding time will be gone by. Would 
that we could make our readers feel the im- 
portance of this subject, as it will certainly 
appear at some future day. In that case, 
sure we are that hearts and coffers would 
be opened, and the work of domestic mis- 
sions would no longer languish. The men 
and means would both be ready to carry 
out all that it is the privilege of a great 
Christian Church to devise. This is the 
time of God’s largest expectation from his 
people, of his people’s most precious oppor- 
tunity to show their interest in the king- 
dom of their Lord. It is a greatage. Our 
mission as a Church, is written in its his- 
tory. This mission cannot be misunder- 
stood. It must not be ignored. We must 
meet all the mighty responsibilities it*rolls 
upon us, either by discharging them with 
bold hearts and hands, or having them 
stand as swift witnesses against us in the. 
day of judgment. Which it will be will 
depend altogether upon ourselves. 


DR. SPRINGS FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


AST Sabbath morning, August.5th, the 
venerable Dr. Gardiner Spring deliv- 
ered his fiftieth anniversary discourse in the 
Brick Church at the corner of Thirty-sev- 
enth street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The church was crowded with a highly in- 
telligent congregation, among whom were 
clergymen and laymen representing almost 
all evangelical denominations of Christians. 
Although a large portion of the audience 
was compelled to stand during the services, 
yet there was no sign of weariness in listen- 
ing to a discourse which occupied an hour 
and a half in the delivery. We present to 
our readers a condensed account of this in- 
teresting service. The opening prayer was 
offered by Dr. Spring. The Psalm com- 
mencing | 


«High in the heavens, Eternal God, 
Thy goodness in full glory shines,” 


was then sung. 

Dr. Spring then said that he was glad to 
say that the opening prayer would be offered 
by Chancellor Ferris, whom he was permit- 
ted to recollect as one of the catechumens 
of their pastor. 

The sermon was preached from [Isaiah li. 
16. The subject wgs ReDEMPTION, and it 
was treated with great power, eloquence, 
and pathos. The object of the discourse 
was to illustrate the truth that God’s work 
of Redemption is his greatest work. He 
dwelt upon this subject under four heads, 
illustrating the magnitude of the work of 
Redemption, @s indicated (1) ia the in- 
tellectual and moral nature of its subjects; 
(2) in the means by which it has been 
accomplished; (3) in the fact that all else 
is made subservient to its interests and 
advancement; and (4) in the fact that it 
is our introduction to God. These topics 
were all dwelt upon at length, and with all 
the vigour of style and beauty of language 
with which Dr. Spring is so peculiarly en- 
dowed. He closed his discourse with the 
following personal reminiscences. 


It is now fifty years since I first occupied 
the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church as your 
pastor. I remember the scene well—some five 
or six of you remember it, when in a crowded 
assemblage of those who now sleep in the 
dust I bowed my knees before God the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and received his 
sacred trust by the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery. To me it was a solemn day, 
and associated with solemn responsibilities. 
Within these bygone years two generations 
have passed away. We remember them, very 
many of them, their names, their characters, 
their influence in the learned professions, in 
Church and in State, amid academic honours, 
in the marts of business, in private life, and in 
public; but the places that once knew them 
know them no more. Not one male member 
of what once constituted the Brick Church now 
remains in the midst of us. I cannot be too 
thankful that I commenced my ministry under 
a deep impression that it must be a ministry 
of incessant watchfulness and toil. From the 
outset my mind was never bewildered by day- 
dreams of repose from my labours. Dr. John- 
son once said that he hated the man who made 
the Christian ministry a sinecure. If I am not 
deceived, my work has been my joy, and most 
my joy when most severe. I did not enter it 
fur honour or wealth. I sought arural church, 
but God sent me among the wealthy and boun- 
tiful. I did not enter it as a sezular calling, 
but because, if [ know myself, I loved the 
gospel—the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
by whose kind power I have been chained to 
his service. If I know myself, my aim has 
been to fulfil the ministry I have received from 
the Lord Jesus; nor am I sensible that my 
personal convenience, or that of my family, 
has ever interfered with my duty to this 
people. I was early thrown among ministers 
of high character and acquirements, and I 
found that I had everything to do if I became 
a faithful minister. Whatever my attempts or 
ambition may have been at first, to dazzle my 
audience and excite their imaginations by bril- 
liant figures and by a beautiful tableaux of 
words, I found that such services turned to 
little account, and then I laboured to present 
clear and forcible views of God’s truth, and 
learned that it is not one truth alone, however 
important and precious, that a minister is 
called to preach, but the whole counsel of 
God. What men do not know they cannot be- 
lieve—they cannot practise that piety of which 
they have no conception, and tgose efforts can- 
not be depended on that do not rise from the 
love of God’s truth. When I read the works 
of Edwards and of Chalmers, and when I re- 
call the preaching of Dwight, and Griffith, and 


’ Mason, and Alexander, and many other faith- 


ful ministers, my convictions are strengthened 
that that ministry is richest in the fruits of 
holiness which is richest in the exposition of 
doctrinal truth. These remarks do not lose 
their importance in the character of the age 
in which we live. This is an age of progress 
in Christian endeavours, and happy is he who 
takes part in them. The grand pre-requisite 
of such an age is, that men’s minds shall be 
more thoroughly imbued, not so much with 
the literature of the Bible as with its theology, 
and that there shall be an earnest deliverance 
of its doctrines from the pulpit. If this is no 
easy matter in a city like this, where there is 
so much attractive in the press and the ros- 
trum, there is more reason that Christians, 
and espevially those who appear often in the 
house of God, should cultivate that acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of the gospel which 
shall enable them to give full and elaborate 
expositions of the rich and varied truths of 
God’s word. With what motives I have dis- 
charged my duties will, ere long, be decided 
by Him who will judge both the quick and 
the dead. On that day appearances will not 


pass for realities; nothing will stand the test 


but truth. 
In this review of my work among you, my 
own mind is agitated by inward’ questions 


which | cannot trifle with, but while they fill 
me with solicitude, they fill me with hope. 
You have, doubtless, seen that in me which 
has dimmed the light and glory of the gospel 
I preached. I implore God’s furgiveness for 
it all, and I pray that it may not be laid to 
your charge. I am deeply sensible, in my 
public service, that I have been greatly want- 
ing in the spirit of my Divine Master, and 
not unfrequently my social intercourse with 
you, instead of carrying love as a bundle of 
myrrh in my bosom, I have not savoured of 
the things of God. I mourn that such remi- 
niscences should cast their shadow over a day 
like this. The obligations that I owe to my 
God are, in every view, boundless. He cared 
fur me in my childhood, he cared for me in 
my youth, and when I was exposed to youth- 
ful weaknesses and temptations gave me con- 
science, and the pride of character, and the 


love of knowledge, and of all that restrained me 


from breaking out into gross wickedness. In 
my academical career he determined the influ- 
ences that were to act upon me for good; he 
checked me in my impulsiveness; when I 
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wandered from him afar he brought me to his 


fold; he made me the pastor of this beloved 
people. In my old age he has cared for me, 
and kept my teet from falling, and my soul 
from defeat. 

When I first came among you I was doubt- 
ful whether I should remain with you a sin- 
gle year, but God has given me the love and 
confidence of a bountiful people. When ca- 
lamity has come upon me, and the light of 
heaven was shut out, he bas shed peace into 
my soul, and brought me back into the sun- 
shine. Last, not least, he has given me the 
seals of my ministry, which I trust will be the 
crown of my rejoicing in the day of the coming 


of the Lord Jesus. These tokens of his and | 


your kindness have made an impression on my 
life that it will be difficult to erase. 

While I desire to make good use of my last 
days among you, I know they must be few. 
I bless God I do not feel bound to this world, 
and I would that my uspirings after heaven 
were invigorated in the same proportion as 
my balance of earth vanishes. 

I had thought that we had taken leave of 
the old church and the old session-rooms, and 
that delightful study of the pastor, so tranquil 
amid noise and uproar, so beautifully em- 
bowered and so honoured of God, and so at- 
tractive to him who occupied it, but we cannot 
forget them—we revisit them to-day—grate- 
ful memory dwells on them and recalls afresh 
sweet thoughts that linger round the place. 
I look upon the scenes where the greater part 
of these years have been employed, and say 
‘*Not I, but the grace that God has given me!” 
There were showers there sometimes it is true, 
but we look back, with something like the en- 
thusiasm with which the warrior looks back 
upon the field of battle, to the blessed sanctu- 
ary, where he that walketh in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks, and who holdeth the stars 
in his right hand made the place of his feet 
glorious. Many atime, in our temporal as 
well as spiritual trouble, when the wing of 


| the pestilence overshadowed us, we reposed as 


in the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
It was the house of God and the gate of 
heaven. Our locality remains not, but the 
promise remains “‘where ye record my name 
will I come unto thee and will bless thee.” 

At the advanced age of threescore and 
fifteen years, I find that the work is not done. 
I am permitted not only to see this beautiful 
edifice completed, but filled to overflowing, 
and not a few asking their way to Zion. Of 
all the ministers of the gospel in this land, 
none has greater reason for thankfulness to 
the Lord God of the holy prophets than the 
man who addresses you to-day. The nearer I 
approach to the day of my departure, the 
stronger are my attachments, and the more do 
I long for your welfare so that I can truly 
Say—‘‘I have no greater joy than to see my 
children walk in the truth,” O! may the seed 
planted here be diligently and prayerfully 
watered. My earnest prayer for this dear 
flock long has been, that God should give them 
pastors after their own hearts who should 
teach them in the truth. The Great Shep- 
herd, my beloved brethren, registers every mo- 
tive of your heart and mine. For the preacher, 
he marks every step that he takes, every 
prayer that he offers, every sermon that he 
preaches. The great struggle with me has 
been to cultivate oblivion of self in my pulpit 
ministration. Believe me, my dear brethren, 
we have but to g» outof self and preach for 
God—to lose sight of self; to be upraised in 
the glorious gospel—to rise above the wicked 
earth, and pray and preach for eternity, and 
the Father of Light shall supply all our na- 
tures according to the riches of his glory in 
Christ Jesus. 

But I must close; the half century is gone; 
gone, like some small star that has been 
twinkling in the curtain of the night; gone, 
like the dying cadence of distant minstrelsy, 
as it vanishes into air; gone, like the word 
just spoken, for good or for evil, never to be 
recalled; gone, like the clouds which disap- 
pear after they have exhausted their treasures 
upon the earth; gone, like the leaves of au- 
tumn, that are scattered to the winds as they 
wither; gone, like the phantom which, in pur- 
suit, hada semblance of reality, but which, in 
the retrospect, is melted away—gone, gone as 
yesterday is gone. Why do I say here, gone? 
Nothing is gone whose influence remains. The 
men, the women, the Sabbaths, the prayers, 
the weeks, the months, the years, that some of 
us have beheld vanish, one by one, in the 
mysterious past, live still in God’s universe. 
Past!—What is past? What is the momen 
tous present?—this now, this accepted time? 
What is .the never ending future? They are 
but parts that make up the grand unit of 
eternity—eternity that was, and is, and ever 
will be. All time is a unit, where the angel 
at heaven’s high court records as well the 
responsibilities of hearers as the responsibili- 
ties of preachers, and where the great Witness 
and Judge will render to every man according 
to his works. God bless his word for his own 
name’s sake. Amen. 

Dr Spring now said that he was very 
happy to announce that the closing prayer 
would be offered by the grandson of his 
colleague and predeceszor, the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers. After prayer by Dr. Rogers a 
closing hymn was sung, and the congrega- 
tion was dismissed with a benediction from 
Dr. Spring. 


PRO AND CON. 


mg is a work and counterwork. 

The principle of good and the prin- 
ciple of evil are perpetually plying their 
power to redeem men and to destroy them. 
There are preachers for God, and preachers 
for the devil; colporteurs for God, and col- 
porteurs for the devil; moveable tents to 
visit the neighbourhoods of the degraded, 
and invite them to listen to the gospel; 
and there are beer and rum-gardens to 
attract them to sensual pleasures. The 
latter have become an institution in our 
cities; they are of German birth, although 
not altogether of German patronage. All 
unconsciously, we recently took our seat 
for a long and cheap ride in a city passen- 
ger car, and away for the rural shades. 
It had its stopping-places at no less than 
three of these gardens, places once beau- 
tifully planted and tended as the rural 
retreats of our wealthy citizens. But the 
growth of the city having destroyed their 
retirement, and driven away their original 
occupants, they are now temporarily em- 
ployed as drinking-gardens, until the city 
shall require them for building lots. Al- 
though we kept aloof, we found the 
grounds occupied by thousands of men, 
women, and children, and inquiring the 
occasion, were told that twice a week a 
species of German theatricals was held to 
lure the multitude, when lager beer and 
something stronger flowed in rivulets to 
quench the thirst, or rather to increase it, 
of the heated crowd. We thought, can 
this class of people affurd the expense of 
these carousals? Will not their families 
suffer for it? But then, and more particu- 
larly, must not the moral influence be per- 
nicious? Of this we have not a doubt. A 
mere glance satisfied us that these were 
schools where vice-may be gendered, and 
not virtue. The young are trained here 
to relish the lowest pleasures, and to ac- 
quire habits of smoking, driaking, _ pro- 
fanity, and other forms’ of wickedness. 
The passenger car companies are satisfied, 
for they gather the money of the visitors ; 
the keepers are satisfied, for the drinking 
demands are incredibly multiplied; but the 
people, these thousands of people, are en- 
couraged to idleness, and worse, to useless 
expenditure, and the moral tone rapidly 
degenerates. 

In this and other ways the devil is a 
laborious and successful missionary. He 
never troubles the people with moral ques- 
tions, ur preaches to them the unwelcome 


doctrine of self-denial. He appeals to their 


corrupt sense, and urges them to indulge, 
without let or hindrance, their sensual 
tastes. He has willing listeners, and his 
suggestions are popular. He is fertile in 
his expedients to counteract all good; and 
but for one consideration, it would be hope- 
less to oppose him. Christians, however, 
should be more thoroughly awake. Our 
cities are fearfully demoralized, and the 
evil work still goes on. Every check 
should be applied, every proper counter- 
active means employed, if we would foil 
the spirit of evil, and even preserve the 
outward semblance of religion and virtue. 


IS IT RIGHT? 


Frrenp who has contributed to the 
Presbyterian Church at Atlantic City 
has communicated to us the following facts: 
Being at that place on the last Sabbath, 
he repaired to the Presbyterian church to 
worship, and found in the pulpit an Episco- 
pal clergyman, well known in Philadelphia 
as a Low-churchman, who proceeded to read 
the Episcopal service, to which no one par- 
ticularly objected, but who, in his sermon, 
took very special pains to assail the doctrine 
of limited atonement, which, he must have 
been aware, was a doctrine of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. This was done not argu- 
mentatively, but in the captandum style, 
and, of course, gave much offence to the 
Presbyterians who were present. That this 
was a breach of Christian courtesy—the 
courtesy which had invited him to officiate 
on the occasion, cannot be denied; and it 
was a violation of an implied pledge that, 
in accepting tbe invitation, he would not 
insult his Presbyterian hearers. 
such an occasion he purposely assailed 
what Presbyterians believe to be a cardinal 
truth of God’s word, and which neither he 
nor apy other man can refute. 3 
We presume the worthy pastor of the 
church had supposed that in extending an 
invitation to a zealous and popular Low- 
churchman he had a sufficient guaranty 
that no such occurrence would take place; 
but he has now learned a lesson, which it 
would be well for our other clergymen to 
profit by.. Why should such courtesy be 
extended to Episcopal ministers, High or 
Low-church, which they are never ready to 
reciprocate, and especially when such un- 
generous advantage is likely to be taken 
of it? 

This is not the first time, by many, of a 
similar procedure. We heard of a Presby- 
terian church being opened to accommodate 
an Episcopal Convention, and asa return 
for the compliment the presiding officer en- 
tertained his hearers with a tirade against 
Presbyterianism io its whole fabric! Thus 
we may expect to be treated while we evince 
so little predilection for our denominational 
peculiarities. We are not advocates for 
bigotry, but in our endeavour to avoid this 
we should retain some proper self-respect, 
and especially should we not afford facili- 
ties to those who are ready, unexpectedly, 
to spring upon us with an assault on our 
most precious doctrines. 


SYRIA. 


ORE detailed accounts of the late mas- 
sacres in Syria do not relieve, but 

make even blacker the picture that has al- 
ready been drawn. The suarming up of 
this ruthless, pitiless devastation, shows a 
total of at least one hundred and fifty towns 
and villages entirely destroyed, and eight 
thousand human beings, not slain in battle, 
but slaughtered in cold blood, leaving many 
thousands of widows and orphans in beggary 


and sorrow. That such a war has been car-. 


ried on so boldly and successfully by the 
Druses, has been clearly proved to be owing 
to the wicked complicity of the Turkish au- 
thorities. In Lebanon they either allowed 
the slaughter to go on unmolested, or open- 
ly took part in it; while at Constantinople 
itself no step was taken till it was too late 
to do any good, although plenty of idle 
ships were floating in the Bosphorus, and 
fifty thousand troops were in barracks, and 
could have been embarked in a few hours. 
Indeed, it is stated with every probability 
of truth, that this massacre was the fruit of 
a deep-laid plot for the extermination of all 
the Christians in the East. As such, how- 
ever, it has failed, and will recoil with fear- 
ful force upon its authors. There can be 
no quiet again till the Eastern question is 
thoroughly re-discussed and settled in the 
interests of Christianity. 

The latest intelligence is that a treaty of 
peace was signed on the 10th ult., between 
the Maronites and Druses, and that in con- 
sequence the necessity of foreign interven- 
tion is obviated for the present. We sin- 
cerely trust that now the strife will end, 
and that it wil! be long before we will have 
to chronicle such outrages again. We con- 
fess, however, that we have little hope of 
such a result. [t is easier to kindle than to 
extinguish the fire of fanaticism. The ques- 
tion of the relation of Turkey to the Chris- 
tians of the East is at any rate opened, and 
we reiterate the opinion that it will not and 
cannot! be closed till some decision is arrived 
at more definite and creditable than that 
wrought out by the blood and treasure sa- 
crificed in the Crimea. 

We are glad to be able to announce that 
as far as yet heard from, no missionary’s 
life has been sacrificed in Lebanon. Many 
missionary stations have been swept away, 
but life has been respected, and our mis- 
sionary brethren have even been able to 
preserve life, and give shelter and food to 
many of the beggared natives. By a mar- 
vellous Providence a thousand have fallen 
at their side, and ten thousand at their right 
hand, but the sword has not come nigh unto 
them. Truly God's thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways. 


LAGER BEER. 


4 Frrenp from a rural district says:— 
‘¢ We have in this neighbourhood a 
popular physician who strongly recommends 
the use of ale and beer for feeble persons, 


and the encouragement of beer saloons, 


especially lager beer, as a preventive of in- 
temperance, and as a great reform measure 
in cities. As we are not much acquainted 
in this quiet place with the effects of such 
establishments, we should be obliged for 
your views.’’ Whatever may be the medi- 
cinal effects of fermented liquors in particu- 
lar cases of debility, we have no hesitation 
io saying that lager beer saloons, wherever 
established, must prove demoralizing and 
physically injurious. Philadelphia is the 
paradise for the German beer. Hundreds of 
establishments for its manufacture, storing, 
and sale, are to be found in the city, and 
these are largely patronized. It is not 
‘feeble persons” who resort to them, but 
those who like the bitter beverage in large 
potations. All establishments for driokiog 
purposes must, in their very nature, prove 
destructive. They lead to the worst associa- 


‘tions, to the neglect of family duties, to 


expense and to drinking habits, which 
undermine health and reputation. It is 
disputed whether lager beer is of an intoxi- 
cating quality, but rough we have our- 
selves seen, we are persuaded that it is 
stupefying, and unless its lovers falsify 
when they say they partake of nothing 
else, it is intoxicating, for they are often 
drunk. ‘We have heard it stated as a fact, 
that apoplexy is often the fate of those who 
indulge in it liberally; and this is likely to 
he the case, as it is drugged with perni. 
cious ingredients. Partaken of sparingly, 
and especially by enfeebled persons, such 
effects might not become apparent, but 


where there are saloons to encourage pro- 


longed drinking, the Zager, with its accom- 
paniments, must prove a curse. No judi- 
cious physician would recommend then, 
and we hope our correspondent, in his 
‘quiet place,’’ may never witness the in- 
trusion of these promoters of disturbance 
and vice. He may rest assured that the 
necessity fur a police force will be propor- 
tioned to the number of such places. 


Yet on 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sight seeing in London— Windsor Castle—The 
Mews”’—The Tower and its View—The 
Park—The Chapel - Kew Gardens—Hamp- 
ton Court and Wolsey—The Temple—The 
Skull of “Rare Ben Johnson”—The Old 
Lady in Threadneedle Street. . 

Thus far little has been said in these letters 


of the objects usually occupying the attention 
of sight-seers in coming to London. We have 


-enjoyed, both here and in Scotland, in some 


respects, unusual advantages as to seeing the 
people, both in private and in public, and my 
effurt has been to give the readers of the 
Presbyterian, to some little extent, the benefit 
of what has thus fallen under my observation. 
We did not, however, neglect the “sights.” 
The ladies of our party had never seen them, 
and to those of us who had, a second visit was 
not unwelcome. | 

Of course, we could not fail to make an ex- 
cursion to Windsor Castle, the grandest of the 
royal residences of England’s Queen. The 
distance, I think, is about fifty miles from 
London, but the railway carries you there in 
two hours. The day we had fixed upon was 
not promising at its beginning, and it grew 
worse, as the sequel proved, before its close. 
By the time we had reached Windsor the rain 
had commenced, and before we had been there 
long it was pouring down with a right good 
will. As one of the attractions here is the fine 
view and the drive in the Park, this, of course, 
was quite a damper to our anticipated plea- 
sures. 
The Castle occupies an elevated site right 
on the edge of the little village of Windsor, 
which presumptuously climbs up to the very 
gates, and nestles under the shadow of the 
towers. The effect of the pile, as seen from a 
distance, is fine—really regal. Before going 
into tha interior we were shown the Queen’s 
stables—‘‘ Mews,” as they call them here. 
These, as may be imagined, are on a scale 
corresponding with the extravagance and pro- 
digality of royalty. She keeps three hundred 
horses—part of which were now in London, as 
she was sojourning for the present at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Allof those here were greys, except 
the fancy ponies. One of the latter is a beau- 
tiful little milk-white animal, as clean and nice 
as soap-water and currying could make him. 
He is « pet of the Queen’s, and she has a small 
chair in which she drives him herself around 
the gardens. There are also four of the tiniest 
bay ponies, which the Princess Alice herself 
drives, four-in-hand, in a small carriage. 
These, with six others, were a present from 
the King of Sardinia. The name of each is 
inscribed on a marble plate in his stall, on 
one of which is “ Victor,” and on another 
‘‘ Emmanuel,” in honour of the illustrious do- 
nor. 3 
Queen Victoria has the opportunity of en- 
joying a sufficient variety in her carriage- 
riding to give it freshness. and spice. I count- 
ed thirty carriages here. They are of every 
description, too, open and close, old and new, 
large and small. Some of them are the lum- 
bering, clumsy old things in which the Georges 
were wont to be travelled and aired. One isa 
long, high swung, picnic wagon, elegantly got 
up, a present from Louis Philippe during his 
royal days, and used now by Prince Albert 
when he takes his friends out on shooting par- 
ties. Another is a droskie, which, with one or. 
two of the children’s carriages, was a present 
from the Emperor of Russia. There were also 
one or two Irish jaunting cars, and two of the 
wicker-work basket infants’ wagons, such as 
nurses draw about the streets in our American 
towns. In the ‘Mews’? at London, I believe, 
there are about as many more royal vehicles, 
including what the Zimes calls the “ gilded 
class-case,” in which her Majesty rides on 
State occasions. Three hundred horses and 
sixty carriages, I think, ought to suffice for one 
little woman and her family. 

Gentle reader, when you shall happen to 
visit Windsor Castle, do not fail to go up to 
the tower—not because it is so immensely 
high, though it is sufficiently so to bring an 
ache or two into your walking apparatus. 
Judged, however, according to height, it would 
hardly answer the ambition of some American 
tourists, who run over Europe climbing to the 
tip-top of all the high places they can find. 
But Windsor Castle tower looks down on the 
beautiful Park, and up the Long Walk—an 
avenue, I cannot say precisely how many miles 
long, with an arch at the further extremity— 
and down also on the farfamed Eton Hall 
School, whose richly wrought Gothic pinnacles 
peep out from amid grand old trees, and down, 
too, on various hamlets and villages snugged 
away amid the green-tufted framework of this 
exquisite rural England; and down, too, on 
the valley of the Thames, whose serpentine, 
silvery surface glitters through the dark ver- 
dure of the fields. This is a bad day for -en- 
joying such a panorama, but we must make 
the best of such weather as we have. It will 
rain just when we would a little rather it 
would not, and the rain will splash in our faces 
when we are trying to take in the sweet land- 
scape, or the wind will blow our umbrellas over 
our faces, so that instead of green fields, we 
see only a waste of black silk. Well, it is 
worth while to come up here even in a rainy 
day. ‘Then the guide, who is a red-coated 
soldier, with a lot of medals of honour from 
the Crimea on his breast, gives us the not very 
satisfactory information, that at a certain cor- 
ner of the quadrangle below are her Majesty’s 
apartments, and, somewhere near, Prince Al- 
bert’s; and in a tower to which he points, 
Colonel Paipps’s, or Colonel Grey’s, and divers 
other small matters, no doubt very interesting 
to himself. 

As to the interior of this royal palace, only 
the State apartments of which are usually 
open to the public, I cannot give the reader 
any very accurate idea. There are a grand 
stairway and majestic halls, and a long suite 
of apartments whose lofty ceilings are béa iti- 
fully frescoed, and whose walls are hung with 
costly Gobelin tapestries,’ or fine paintings. 


How often these magnificent rooms are used, I 


vannot exactly say—but very seldom. Like 
many other of the princely palatial establish- 
ments of Europe, they serve the purpose sim- 
ply of shows, and may possibly in this way 
lend some little aid towards keeping up the 
impressiveness of royalty. During my visit 
here when in Europe befure, we were permitted 
to go through that part of the Castle which the 
Queen occupies during the time she svjourns 
here, and were shown her costly plate, and 
gold table ornaments, brought from India some 
of them, and gold goblets set with jewels, and 
were even taken into her kitchen; but none of 
these things were on this occasion disclosed to 
our republican eyes. This, however, did not 
grieve us half so much as that the rain and 
chilliness of the weather prevented our taking 
the beautiful drive through the Park to 
Virginia Water; but we shall no doubt see 
‘water’ enough elsewhere, and perhaps some 
quite as beautiful, though the name may not 
be so attractive as this one is to some of our 
party. 

With the rich St. George’s Chapel, the fine 
painting in it of the Resurrection by West, 
and the monument over the lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, all readers of European 
travel are probably familiar. All the English 
royalty which have died since George IIL, are 
entombed here. There is a very beautifal new 
monument erected by Queen Victoria @0 one of 
her aunts to whom she was much attached. 
It has four relief-sculptures on it, representing 
the four acts commended by our Saviour in the 
narrative of the Judgment—“ Hungry, and ye 
fed me;” “sick, and ye visited me,” &. 3 

Avother very charming excursion which we 
made from London was to Kew Gardens, Rich- 
mond, and Hampton Court. The Palace at 
Kew was the residence for a time of the 
Princess Charlotte, whose tomb we have just 
left at Windsor, and has not been occupied 
since her death. It is an old brick building, 
and looks by no means royal. But the gardens 
are beautiful beyond description. It is a great 
pleasure park of three or four hundred acres, 
in the very highest style of English horticul- 
ture. The ground is gracefully undulating, 
the fresh grass shorn and rolled till it looks 
like velvet, the white’ gravelled roads and 
walks as clean and smooth as a floor; parterres 


of flowere shed abroad their beauty and their 
fragrance in the open air, whilst vast green- 
houses shelter the choicest exotics, and stately 
trees fling out their umbrageous branclles, and 
a modest little lake mirrors back the great 
Palm House which stands upon its brink. 
This is very Paradisaical, and one would fain 
linger here long, after the weeks of excitement 
and fatigue in smoking, busy London. But 
we connot even explore it thoroughly, for— 
first, our time will not permit; and second, 
carriages are not allowed to enter, and Ameri- 
can ladies are not quite pedestrians enough to 
walk over the three hundred and fifty acres 
even of the Kew Paradise. But we linger and 
look back as long as possible, and feast our 
eyes and snuff the floral perfumes; and I 
would not say positively that one or more of 
the party did not dare pluck a little bud to 
bear away as a sweet memento of this charm- 
ing morning. 

From Kew we drove in an open carriage 
seven miles over to Hampton Court, passing 
through Richmond, Twickenham, (pronounced 
here Tweknum,) and perhaps one or two other 
villages. These villages were very interesting 
in our eyes, with their narrow streets, low- 
roofed cottages, and general savour of antiqui- 
ty. But the country—what shall I say of the 
loveliness of all around us, as we drove through 
farms, villas, old time-honoured homesteads, 
and stately seats, the road often overhung 
with trees, from whose branches joyful song- 
sters were carolling, and all nature clad in her 
bright vernal vesture! This seven miles’ drive, 
after all, has given us the best idea we have 
yet had of true English rural beauty. Right 
in the midst of our jaunt who should we meet, 
astride of a horse, and jogging along as if he 
had lived there all bis life, but one of our fel- 
low passengers of the Adriatic, who had been 
regaling himself for a few days with a friend 
at the Manor House hard by. 

The point of attraction for us at present, and 
the end of our charming seven miles’ jaunt, is 
Hampton Court, the palace where the great 
Cardinal Wolsey reigned in his splendour. I 
will not attempt to describe it, except to say 
that it is an immense, stately pile of brick, so 
many hundred feet long that possibly the 
reader might not believe me if I would tell 
him, with such vistas of #partments that when 


one looks down through the long succession of 


doors it seems as if it might be half a mile to 
the end of them, with carvings and gildings, 
and paintings and tapestries, and with views 
from the windows down the long radii of the 
gardens, whose trees, and flowers, and foun- 
tains are far more beautiful in my eyes than 
are these regul halls where the great Cardinal 
glittered his brief day. For myself, I am sure 
that there was hardly a foot of that splendid 
palace which we were exploring which did not 
seem to me to be vocal with those memora- 
ble words of the magnificent but fallen Wol- 


sey—" If I had served my God as faithfully 


as I have served my king, he would not have 
thus deserted me in this, my dying hour.” 
What could the splendours of Hampton Court 
avail him in this dire extremity? I am happy 
to say that a far better use is made of at least 
a portion of this once princely abode of its 
ambitious and worldly occupant, than when 
he was here himself in all his pride and pomp. 
Whilst the state apartments are made a show 
to entertain the public, and possibly to teach 
them wholesome lessons of the evanescense of 
this world’s glitter and glory, the remainder 
of it is appropriated to the families of distin- 
guished officers who have sacrificed their lives 
for their country, where their circumstances 
will require it, or where they will accept it. 
Many of these families are from the highest 
ranks of society, and the provision made for 
them here is creditable to the Government, as 
well as a rightful due to them. = 
Having given the reader but this little peep 
into Hampton Court, let us go back once more 
to dingy London—and where can we more 
appropriately turn our steps than to the Tem- 
ple?—for is there not here running down to the 
brink of the Thames the very stone stairs on 
which the great, proud Cardinal used to step 
up from his boat when coming from his palace 
to do his day’s work as the real ruler of Eng- 
land? Bat as the Cardinal is not now on these 
stairs, nor will be any more for ever, we will 


leave him, and take a look at that famou® 


place the Temple. Who has not heard of this 
burrcwing pla& for the lawyers of great Lon- 
don and great England? If the reader’s litera- 
ture should happen to go no further back than 
Dickens’s ‘‘Bleak House,” he must certainly 
have it in vivid remembrance. Still, I do not 
think I have ever seen an American tourist 
who had been here—very few, if any—and I 
do not know that I should have ventured into 
the clutches of the lawyers, but that there was 
a barrister here whom I had met in America, 
and who, for certain reasons, I wished to see. 
Now, I had supposed that the Temple was a 
great labyrinth of a structure, decrepid with 
age, with musty papers sticking out of almost 
every crevice, and a sharp lawyer’s eyes flash- 
ing out of every dark corner—the stairways 
worn, and the floors creaking by the heavy 
burdens of care and worriment which tens of 
thousands of heart-broken clients had carried 
over them, and of which, I fear, these worthy 
lawyers did not in all cases essentially relieve 
them. Well, reader, the Temple of my fancy 
is not the Temple which I find here atall. I 
will not say that the finger of time has not 
been here, and that many sorrowful clients 
have not climbed these stairs preliminary to 
their descent of that very long flight at the 
fuot of which they were doomed to find them- 
selves. But the Temple is not a single build- 
ing, nor is it very cramped or dismal as to 
its arrangements and appearance. Entering 
through an archway from among the shops 
near Temple Bar, Fleet Street, you find yourself 


in a large open area of perhaps half an acre or 


more, perhaps double as much, running quite 
down to the Thames, and part of it laid out in 
gardens. Around this are a number of long 
three or four-storied buildings—these being the 
various ‘“‘Temples”—the “Inner,” ‘ Middle,” 
&., and the whole having a good deal the 
same appearance as one of our College estab- 
lishments with its Campus. I found my way 
to the apartments of my barrister acquaint- 
ance through the aid of the red-coated post- 
man, who happened just then to be distributing 
his budget of news among these gentlemen of 
the law. My friend’s reception room showed 
at once that his studies were not confined to 
Blackstone, Coke & Co., for the walls were 
hung with pieces of old armour, articles of 
vertu, and curiosities from various climes. Its 
decorations indicated both cultivated taste and 
a well filled purse, and rendered it no doubt 
the best home a bachelor could provide, in de- 
fault of one where there would be a sweet face 
to smile from the other end of @ breakfast 
table, and a kind voice to greet him when he 
came back from the toils of the day. And 
there are some sights to be seen in this old 
Temple beside musty papers, sharp lawyers, 
and old buildings. There, for instance, is that 
garden. It has done its part in helping to fill 
up the page of English history, for from that 
spot were plucked the red and the white roses 
in the war between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. There, too, is the Temple church, 
where preaching and handsome prayer books 
are furnished gratis, and where we afterwards 
heard the Church of England service sung 
very beautifully. This church was built im- 
mediately on the return of the Knights Tem- 
plars from Jerusalem, and the most ancient 
part of it is modelled after the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Its columns are of polished 
porphyry, and the old knights, done in bronze, 
are lying on their backs over their tombs 
about the floor. There is a spiral stairway 
running up within a stone tower from the 
church to the cells above, where the old monks 
were wont to congregate in days of yore. 
About half way up a dvor opens into a little 
prison, where Rome used to shut up her vic- 
tims, and starve them to death. She solaced 
them in their last sufferings, however, by hav- 
ing provided a narrow cleft in the wall, through 
which the poor wretch, as he pined away, 
could gaze down on the crucifix and the altar. 

As our friend was showing us these and 
other matters of interest of which I have not 
space to make mention, he told us a little inci- 
dent of recent occurrence which may be 
thought worthy of record, by antiquarians at 
least. It happened that it was necessary to 
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find a place in Westminster Abbey not long 
since, for Harvey, the discoverer, or rather 
demonstrator, of the circulation of the blood, 
and in doing so they came across the remains 
of “rare Ben Johnson.” The remains were 
found in an erect posture, as in that way he 
was buried. The person who superintended 
the arrangements thought he ought not to 
deprive others of the means of gratifying 
curiosity which had been affurded him, so he 
borrowed the skull for a little while and pho- 
tographed it; and there was a lock of bair 
still clinging to the ghastly dome where once 
dwelt such fine thoughts. What should he do 
with that lock but cut it off—and he did so; 
and afterwards gave our informant half of it, 
and the latter, in gratitude for some attentions 
received on our side of the Atlantic, has sent 
it to take its place in an antiquarian’s museum 
at Boston. 
From the dust and ashes of the dead let us 
turn, by way of closing this letter, to the dust 
of the living, much of which finds its way 
from California, Australia, and elsewhere, to 
this great money-centre of the world, and once 
there, as a matter of course, into the vaults of 
the Bank of England. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Elsey, one of the chief officers of the 
Bank—the head of the Discount Department 
—we were shown thoroughly through the 
Bank. It was curious to be able thus to in- 
spect the great financial heart of the world— 
a heart whose throbs are felt alike in New 
York and in Calcutta, in St. Petersburg and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Elsey is a fine 
looking man, and treated us with marked 
courtesy and kindness. Through one room 
after another we marched along to the jingle 
of gold, which was shovelled about as if it 
were but so much dirt, and afterwards was 
taken underground, where, in the great vaults, 
we saw the blocks of gold and silver piled like 
sticks of wood on barrows. Mr. Elsey told the 
ladies they might have one of these blocks if 
they would carry it away, but the present was 
not accepted. In one room we were shown an 
old note of this Bank for £1,000,000, or 
$5,000,000. It is the rule of the Bank to 
issue no note the second time. Once returned 
from their circulation, the Governor’s signa- 
ture is torn off, and a hole punched in them. 
They are then filed away for a fixed time, at 
the expiration of which they are destroyed. 
To give the reader an idea of the extent of 
this monster establishment, I may state that 
the buildings cover four acres, and that alto- 
gether there are eleven hundred persons em- 
ployed; nine hurdred of these are connected 
with the banking operations, and two hundred 
with the printing and binding establishment, 
for they do all their own pripting and binding, 
even to blanks for powers of attorney, transfer 
certificates, &c. Indeed, they do everything 
within themselves, except manufacturing the 
paper. There are fourteen watchmen on duty 
every night, and thirty-four soldiers. None of 
the windows open on the street except those in 
one of the chief officer’s apartments on the 
front. Not only the gold coin and bullion, 
but even the diamonds and other precious 
stones coming to England are required to pass 
through the Bank. No wonder this ‘old lady 
in Threadneedle Street” is looked upon with 
profound respect, and that her decisions and 
enactments sometimes shake both hemispheres. 
After all, however, important as is this world 
of money in its place, there is a treasure offered 
freely to every one who will reeeive it, which 
is of incomparably greater value. Though I 
had five millions of dollars in notes in my 
hand at one time during this visit, I did not 
feel one whit happier when holding that pile 
of paper than before or afterwards. Money is 
not everything. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. Charles E. Hedges departed 
this life in Mayesville, California, July 
10th, of hemorrhage of the lungs, aged 
twenty-four years. He was a native of 
Chester, Morris county, New Jersey. He 
graduated from the College of New Jersey 
in 1855, and from the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton in 1858. In Apni of 
that year he was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Passaic, toge- 
ther with a classmate and friend who has 
preceded him to the grave. In October 
following he commenced to supply the 
Church at Croton Falls, New York, but 
failing health suspended his labours at the 
end of three months. In December last he 
was induced to try the climate of California, 
but the disease had advanced too far, and 
after a few months residence there he sunk 
to rest. The Church has thus been de- 
prived of another labourer, who in the 
flower of his youth, and with all the zeal 
of his early manhood, had consecrated his 
life to Jesus. But the Master had a nobler 
work for him on high. His end was per- 
fect peace. J. F. B. 


SUFFERERS IN SYRIA. 


The following appeal has been issued 
by a Committee of English and Ameri- 
can residents in Syria, in behalf of the 
sufferers in the late war. 

APPEAL 
To the British.and American public on behalf 
~ of 75,000 Christians, sufferers by the recent 
sanguinary war between the Druses and 

Christians of Lebanon. ° 

Of this vast number of sufferers, a large 
proportion have been plundered of their 
personal property; a very large majority 
have, moreover, had their houses burnt, 
(there having been upwards of 150 towns, 
villages, and hamlets destroyed by fire,) 
and are, therefore, now houseless wander- 
ers;‘while upward of 10,000 are now made 
widows and orphans, the majority not in 


rlegitimaté warfare, but by cold-blooded 


massacres at Rasheiya, Hasbeiya, Deir-el- 
Komr, and the neighbourhood of Sidon... 

Many thousands of the wretched victims 

have fled to Beirut, Damascus, Sidon, and 
other places for refuge, crowding every 
available shelter, and lying about in the 
open air, depending for the daily necessaries 
of life upon the charity of the inhabitants. 
But it is obvious that however liberal this 
charity may be it must soon be exhausted, 
while the destitution and suffering, instead 
of diminishing, must become vastly more 
intense on the approach of winter, when 
better shelter, clothing, and food, will be 
essential to the preservation of their lives. 
- In order to assist in providing the means 
of alleviating so dire a calamity, a Commit- 
tee, whose names, are subjoined, has been 
formed from amongst the British and 
American residents of Beirut and vicinity, 
to solicit aid from their benevolent fellow 
countrymen in Great Britain and the 
United States. This Committee to be de- 
signated the Anglo-American Relief Com- 
mnittee. 

Donations in aid of the charity will be 
received in the United States by James M. 
Gordon, Esq., Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., 
83 Pemberton Square, Boston; and the 
Agents of the A. B. C. F. M., in other 
cities and towns, who will transmit the 
money to Agents of the Beirut Branch of 
the Ottoman Bank, which will act as Treas- 
urer under the directions of the Committee. 


_And whereas, long before the response to 


this appeal can reach these unfortunate vic- 
tims of war, the suffering must be extreme 
in many cases, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of the benevolent in this country to 
alleviate it, it is therefore’ earnestly re- 
quested that those who intend to aid in 
this charity and mercy will lose no time in 
forwarding their contributions to the above 
named bankers, or through such other 
channels as may be most convenient, ad- 
dressed to the Ottoman Bank, Beirut, for 
the Anglo-American Relief Committee. — 
MITTEE IN BEIRUT. 

Vice- Presidents—J . A. Johnson, Esq., United 
States Consul in Syria and Palestine; P.. 
Broe, Esq., Comptroller Ottoman Bank, Beirut. 

Treasurer —The Beirut Branch of the Otto- 


man Bank. | 
Honorary Secretary—M. L. Meason, Esq., ' 
Members of the Committee—Henry Heald, 
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“Anigust 11, 1860. 


William Bleck, Esq., P. C. Lascar 
di, Esq., James Black, Esq., Richard Hamp 


ton, Eeq., William Riddell, Esq., R. H. Lang, 
Esq., O. Buchanan, .» Manager Ottoman 
‘Bank; F. Smith, Esq., Dr. J. T. Barclay, of 
_ Jerusalem; Dr. R. J. Barclay, United States 
_.Vice-Consul,, Beirut; Rev. OC. V. A. Van 
Dyck, M.D., Rev. W. M. Thompson, D.D., 
Rev. J. E. Ford, Rev. D. Bliss, and Rev. S. 
_H. Calhoun, of the American Mission in 


a. 
With power to add to their number. Five 
_ members of the Committee to form a quorum. 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


The Commencement exercises of Jefferson 
College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, took place 
during the week, beginuing Sunday, July 29, 

’ and terminated to.the utmost satisfaction of 
all participants. 
he sermon before the Religious Societies 
was preached on Sabbath evening by Rev. 
Moses A. Hoge, of Zanesville, Ohio, frum Gal. 
vi. 7, “Faith worketh by love.” The 
deduced was Christian philanthropy. This 
discourse was able, practical, and exceedingly 
well received. In the evening the Baccalau- 
reate was delivered by President Alden from 
“« Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, &c. The object of this discourse 
was to show that the pursuit of holiness as a 
chief end, also promotes incidentally the 
highest mental development, intellectual, 
gesthetic, and social. This sermon was in the 
usual felicitous and effective style of the 
President. 

On Tuesday afternoon a discourse was de- 
livered by Rev. J. J. Marks, D.D. This ad- 

dress reviewed the history of Jefferson College, 
more especially giving the memories of the 
_ writer of the Rev. Dr. Brown—analyzed the 
characteristics of a man who left his impress 
go deeply on Western Pennsylvania. 

Following next in order was the meeting of 
the Alumni, which was unusually interesting 
and spirited. Encouraging and earnest re- 
marks weré made by the Rev. John Patton, of 
Philadelphia, Rev. James Alexander, D.D., 
Hon. James Veech, of Uniontown, Rev. J. L. 
Vallandigham, Rev. James Sloan, D.D., Rev. 
J. S. Pomeroy and others. The necessity for 
the endowment of at least two additional Pro- 
fessorships was admitted by all, and that the 
necessary funds could be secured was doubted 
by none. A Committee consisting of Rev. Drs. 
McKinney and Smith, and Rev. James Allison 
was appointed to confer with the Board of 
_ Trustees with respect to the propriety of ap- 

ointing a general agent, and in other ways 
increasing the funds demanded by the present 
and prospective condition of the Institution. 
The Trustees appointed Rev. William M. Pax- 
ton, Rev. Dr. McElwee, and Hon. William 
McDaniel, a Committee of Conference. Next 
morning the joint committee reported to the 
Trustees, who appointed Rev. Dr. Pressly, 
Rev. William M. Paxton, and James P. Ster- 
rett, Esq., a committee to act with Rev. Drs. 
McKinney and Smith, and Rev. James Allison, 
on the part of the Alumni, with instructions 
to proceed at once to secure a suitable agent, 
and make whatever other arrangements may 
be necessary to secure additional funds. 

The address befure the Literary Societies 
was delivered to a large audience, on Tuesday 
. evening, by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D.D., 

of the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. His subject was, ‘“‘The Idea 
and Limitation of the Aisthetic.” In the dis- 
cussion of the subject, much power of thought, 
careful discrimination, and a happy apprecia- 
tion of the proper objects of the fine arts was 
evinced. 

The Commencement itself took place on 
Wednesday. The Hall was crowded with 
spectators, and the speaking of the Graduating 
Class was highly creditable to themselves and 
to the Institution. 

Dr. Alden, the President of the College, 
then conferred the Degrees in the Latin lan- 
guage, on forty-eight graduates. The audience 
took this part in faith, but the graduates evi- 
dently regarded it as the important event of 
the day; each one treasured his sheep-skin as 
an invaluable trophy. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
‘was conferred on the Rev. John Patton, of 
_ Philadelphia; Rev. Robert McMurray, Presi- 

dent of Shelby College, Kentucky; Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Paxton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


The people of the Alexander Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, having refused to ac- 
cept the resignation of Rev. Dr. Nevin, he has 


resumed his duties as pastor of the said | 


church, 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of West Hanover, on the first Sabbath of 
June, Rev. J. E. Annan was installed pastor 
of the church of Charlottesville, Virginia. Rev. 
Dr. McGuffey presided; Rev. Dr. Dabney 
preached the sermon; Rev. Mr. Ewing de- 
livered the charge to the pastor, and Rev. Mr. 
Bowman the charge to the people. 


Foreign Items. 


Tar Ruins at St. ANDREWS, Scor- 
LAND.—Workmen are still busy excavating 
about the recently discovered ruins at Kirk- 
hill. More wells, stone coffins, skeletons, 
&c., have been laid bare. Meantime, the 
learned in these matters appear to be some- 
what at sea as to what has really been the 

articular building, the remains of which 
ave been here found. 


- MonuMENT TO GoETHE.—The Prince 
Regent of Prussia has allotted a sum of 
10,000 crowns for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Goethe, which is to be similar to 
that now being raised to Schiller. 


A Warton ror Miss NIGHTINGALE.—A 
very pretty and elegant present has been 
forwarded to Miss Nightingale by a grate- 
ful officer, who recovered under. her kind 
treatment whilst in the Crimea. It con’ists 
of a small repeating watch in a ring, the 
cylinder of. which is made of an oriental 
ruby. Its diameter is the fifty-fourth part 
of an inch, its length the forty-seventh, 
and its weight the two-hundredth part of a 
grain. 

Keepina BY ELEctTRICITY.— 
Apropos of the doings of electricity, at 
Chatham, England, they have now decided 
upon firing a cannon at twelve o’clock each 
day, by a wire from Greenwich Observatory, 
so as to inform the skippers of the hour for 
regulating their chronometers. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEws —At Rzes- 
zow, Austria, the police have lately com- 
menced imprisoning every Israelite who 
* happens to be in the street when a priest 
is passing through it with a pix containing 
the sacred wafers. Petty acts of persecu- 
tion are constantly being committed upon 
the Jews in other parts of the Austrian do- 
miuions. 


AncrIEnT City DiscovERED IN FRANCE. 
—The remains of a Roman theatre anda 
temple dedicated to Apollo, have just been 
discovered near Pierrefonds, near Com- 

iégne, under the detritus of the forest. 

hese ruins belong to the best period of 
Roman art. The bas-reliefs are said to be 
admirably executed. 


Napies.—Naples continues to be in a 
state of wonderment at its sudden transfor- 
mation into a new Jerusalem ; not only have 
the police harpies and furies disappeared, 
but the magistracy, the bench, the function- 
aries in every department have been chang- 
ed, any alteration being sure to be a boon. 
The men of 1848 are now sought out for 
office, not for torture and imprisonment. 
The dungeons have given up to daylight 
captives who have lingered there ever since 
Mr. Gladstone’s visit, a dozen years ago. 
Fourteen young men (now grown grey) 
have emerged from sepulchral durance, to 
which the mere fact of having been at col- 
lege with Agesilao Milano had consigned 
them. Athanasio Drammis, a soldier, who 
had an insignificant note found on his per- 
son in Milano’s writing, had not heard a 
human voice or seen the light of the sun 
the last six years, in the vaults of Maria 
Apparente. No sooner has he realized the 
idea of his freedom, than his first impulse 
was to start for Garibaldi, wearing the shag- 
gy beard and the indelible traces of the 
“iron that had entered his soul.’”’ One suf- 
ferer was found insane, and none could tell 
his history, save that he had been seven 
years entombed in the Vicaria, and the 


ister indicated his having been sent 
hither by Antonelli, after three years pre- 
vious incarceration at Rome. Many other 
horrible details fill a letter from Naples 
foie July) in the Le Nord.—London 
G 


Scene 1n St. Mark’s, VENICE.—A 
Venice letter in the Paris Siecle says: 
“Great indignation has been felt at the ex- 
pressions made use of by the Canon Zinelli, 
on the Ist ult., in St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
this city. After alluding to present events, 
he exclaimed, ‘O mothers! why have you 
not watched over your children? Why 
have you not prevented them from placing 
themselves under the standard of that im- 
pious man whom they call Victor Emmanuel 
—that King who swallows up thrones—that 
monster who, impelled by his blind ambi- 
tion, only seeks to destroy our holy religion? 
O mothers! cursed be you all, as well as 
your children, to the fourth generation! 
May the malediction of the Lord fall on 
your houses, and may your souls perish eter- 
nally!’ This language provoked loud mur- 
murs and hisses, but some priests interfered, 
and the auditory, docile to their voice, re- 
tired to manifest their discontent in the 
public square. The police arrested fifteen 
persons, and closed several cafés, at the 
doors of which groups of people had form- 
ed.” | 


A Princess or Many Names.—The 
daughter of the Duchess of Montpensier, 
who was recently baptized in Spain, received 
the following names at the font:—Maria de 
Las Mercedes, Isabel, Francisca de Asis, 
Antonia, Luisa, Fernanda, Felipa, Amalia, 
Christina, Francisca de Paula, Ramona, Rita, 
Cagetana, Manuela, Juana, Josepha, Joa- 

uina, Ana,. Rafaela, Santissima Trinidad, 
aspara, Melchora, Balthasura, Filomena, 
Teresa, Todos los Santos. 


Lapies’ Dress AND Fire.—The fall of 
a taper set on fire the dress of Miss Wyatt, 
at Doncaster, England. Assistance arrived ; 
but “‘she had on a steel crinoline, which 
hindered in a great measure the putting out 
of the flames.” She is dead. 


A New REapIna oF ORNITHOLOGY.— 
In a recent discussion in the Field, the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley oracularly says: 
‘“<T ought to know the English rabd:t natu- 
rally and scientifically, having studied orni- 
thology, and killed and eaten them all my 
life.’’ He further makes mention of a whale 
as an “ornithological specimen.’ 


A Dewar Retico.—The crystal throne of 
the King of Delhi had reached Benares on 
the 7th of June, and was to be shipped 
thence for Calcutta. 


Numerous Souar Spots.—Att no former 

riod of observation, according to the bul- 
etin of the Paris Observatory, have so many 
spots been seen on the sun as during the last 
fortnight. They are not only remarkable 
for their number, but also for their magni- 
tude. They occupy, for the most part, two 
zones parallel to the solar equator, along 
which they are disposed in from ten to 
twelve groups, containing about sixty spots. 
—London Atheneum. 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. IN WURTEM- 
BERG.—A religious awakening has com- 
menced in Wurtemberg, where numerous 
missionaries of the Methodist Church and 
others traverse the country, and announce 
the gospel of salvation. The number of 
awakened souls is counted already by thou- 
sands, and it is interesting to see the re- 
unions which are held in different localities 
from Maulbronn to Ulm. It often happens 
that the houses are too small to receive all 
the worshippers, and that a considerable 
number are obliged to hear before the door. 
The Sunday-schools are also filled; they 
number sixty, eighty, and g hundred chil- 
dren in each, and even more.—Archives du 
Christianisme. 


Harvest Drinks.—Half a pint of 
treacle, dissolved in twelve or fourteen 
pints of water, makes a pleasant harvest 
drink. It is much used during the hot 
weather in America, and has been intro- 
duced in some parts of this country with 
satisfaction to the workers, who prefer it to 
other liquids as a drink between meals, as 
it is more quenching to the thirst. A little 
grated nutmeg and ginger is an improve- 
ment.—Leeds Mercury. 


THe LANGuaGe.—The London 
Athenzum hears that Lords Kildare, Dun- 
raven, and Talbot, of Malahide, have associ- 
ated themselves with Drs. Todd, O’ Donovan, 
and other scholars, to promote the compiling 
and printing of a native Irish dictionary. 


An ANECDOTE OF GARIBALDI.—In the 
Memoires de Garibaldi, written by Alexan- 
der Dumas, and for some time past in course 
of publication in the Paris Siecle, Garibaldi 
relates that so far back as 1833, when mate 
of a ship which was then at Marseilles, he 


Rambaud, who, whilst playing in a barge 
in the port, had accidentally fallen into the 
water, and that he had to plunge three 
times before he rescued the lad. “As I 
had just before been condemned to death,” 
said Garibaldi, “‘I had assumed the name 
of Pane, and it is probable that the person 
I saved never knew my real name.” The 
Siecle now publishes a letter signed “J. 
Rambaud, 9, Rue de |’Ecluse, at the Batig- 
nolles,” in which the writer says that it was 
he who was saved in 1835, and that it is 
“with great emotion and joy that he had 
learned the real name of him to whom he 
owed his life.’ 


DonaTION TO A CATHEDRAL.—Sawn- 
ders’s News Letter says it is currently re- 
ported that Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
head of the great firm of Guinness & Co, 
and father of the Rev. Mr. Guinness, has 
undertaken to provide the necessary fund, 
about $90,000, for the complete restoration 
of the ancient cathedral and collegiate 
church of St. Patrick, Dublin, Ireland. 


MorMon CONFERENCE.—A Conference 
of Mormons was held in London on Sun- 
day, the 22d of July. Speeches were 
made by several elders, including elder 
Landon, who stated that active efforts 
were about to be made to spread the doc- 
trines of the saints. Brigham Young was 
elected President, Revelator, and Seer of 
the Church throughout the world. Other 
dignitaries of the Church were also elected. 


General 


METHODISTS IN FraNnce.—The Metho- 
dists in France count at present 152 chapels 
or places of worship, 20 ministers, 6 colpor- 
teurs, 72 local preachers, and 1446 mem- 
bers, 66 on trial, 203 teachers, and 1501 


teachers in the Sunday-school. 


Exopus.—tThe exodus from Tre- 
land continues thus far at as great a ratio 
as in 1859. The population of the country 
is now 533,500 persons less than it was in 
1851, when the last census was taken. 


VALUE oF A SUMMER StTorM.—A good 
summer storm is a rain of riches. If gold 
and silver rattled down from the clouds, 
they would hardly enrich the land so much 
as soft, long rains. Every drop is silver 
going to the mint. The roots are machinery, 
and, catching the willing drops, they assay 
them, refine them, roll them, stamp them, 
and turn them out coined berries, apples, 
grains, and grasses. ll the mountains of 
California are not so rich as are the soft 
mines of Heaven. 


FREDERIKA BREMER.—A note to the 
Boston Zranscript informs the world of the 
whereabouts and present occupation of Miss 
Frederika Bremer. She left Jerusalem in 
May, 1859, after a full survey of the most 
interesting parts of Palestine, having lived 
1n convents, and seen much denied to less 
distinguished travellers. She undertook 
the most adventurous excursions on horse- 
back into the interior, with a single Arab as 
her guide and servant, not fearing the wild 


Bedouins of the desert. She has examined 


from a different disease. 


saved from drowning a schoolboy named 


} the Holy Land from Mount Libanus to the 


Dead Sea; visited the memorable places; 
passed to Constantinople, Smyrna, and the 
great places in the East; and then reached 
Athens to rest and write. She has arrang- 
ed and copied her notes on Switzerland. 
Her travels in the East and Greece will 
make two other works. She will spend the 
summer among the Greek Islands, and re- 
turn to rest one more winter at Athens. 
More than all this, she promises to give to 
the world a treatise on Prayer, which is al- 
ready completed. 


An Manuscript.—A literary dis- 
covery of some importance has been made 
at Liverpool, England. A papyrus brought 
from Thebes by the Rev. Henry Stobart, 
and now in Mr. Mayer’s museum of anti- 
quities, was found to contain the 16th 
chapter of St Matthew written in the 
Greek Uncial character, which gives a new 
version of the long misunderstood part of 
the 24th verse, relating to the passage of a 
camel through the eye of a needle. 


THe Meteor.—The meteor of the 20th 
ult. resembled that of August 18, 1783. 
That wonderful meteor traversed the whole 
of Europe from Shetland to Rome with a 
velocity of about thirty miles a second, at a 
height of fifty miles, with a light greatly 
surpassing that of the full moon. It hada 
real diameter of half a,mile. It changed 
its form visibly, and at length separated 
into several distinct bodies, accompanying 
each other in parallel cases, and each fol- 
lowed by a tail or train. 


Court oF Deatu.—Mr. John Leigh 
has been awarded the prize of one hundred 
dollars, offered by Mr. Colton, for the best 
poem on Rembrandt Peale’s picture, “The 
Court of Death.” The judges were Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens, and Messrs. James 
Brooks and T. B. Thorpe, who expressed 
their admiration of a number of poems 
offered in competition. 


CoLLtEGE OF New JeErsty.—The Rev. 
Dr. J. H. McIlvaine has accepted the ap- 
pointment to the Professorship of Belles- 
Lettres in the College of New Jersey. 


ATLANTIC CABLE.—The Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company announce that the efforts 
made at Newfoundland to restore the Atlan- 
tic cable have failed. Mr Varley, the elec- 
trician, in his report, says, by hard hauling 
“we of the cable were recovered in small 
engths, amounting in all to seven miles, 
but the cable invariably broke at short dis- 
tances, and it was necessary at last to aban- 
don the attempt. The report also says that 
the iron wires often appeared sound, but on 
minute inspection they were found to be 
eaten away and rotten. The gutta percha 
and copper wire were as good as when laid 
down. Those portions which were wrapped 
with tarred yarn were sound, the tar and 
hemp having preserved the iron wires 
bright and free from rust. 


Domestic Hews. 


Tue Summer or 1860.—Although the heat 
in the Northern States has not been of un- 
usual severity or long continuance, this is far 
from being the case in other parts of the coun- 
try. All through the South and West, the 
heat has been unprecedented. In Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and all the Western 
cities, there have been many fatal cases of 
coup de soleil and other maladies caused by 
excessive heat. Georgia and the Carolinas 
have suffered as much as the States removed 
from the Atlantic coast. Texas also has not es- 
caped. Accompanying this terrible heat, is a 
drought of unexampled length. This has 
done great injury to the crops in some parts 
of the country, making it probable that it will 
be necessary to import corn and flour from 
other States. This is said to be the case in 
Texas, where the suffering from dry weather 
has been peculiarly severe. In Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, and other Northern States, 
the first crops of hay, the wheat, rye and oats 
crops were most abundant. But the drought 
is endangering the corn, and has, in many 

laces, burnt up the grass and clover. The 
eat and drought of 1860 will make the sum- 
mer a memorable one. 


Henry County (Illinois) Dial says:—We are 
sorry to learn that quite a number of fatal 
cases of cattle disease have appeared in this 
neighbourhood during the last week or two. 
At the south, toward Toulon, some ten or 
twelve head have died, and three or four more 
only a mile or two north of the town. So far 
as we can learn, the symptoms have not indi- 
cated pleura-pneumonia, the disease seeming 
to be confined partially to the head. In one 
or two cases the horns became so loosened 
that they could easily be palled from the 
head. Our neighbour, Mr. William King, 
lost a fine calf last week, though apparently 
It frothed at the 
mouth, and its limbs were convulsed like those 
of a dog suffering from strychnine, suggesting 
to some who saw the animal, poison; to others, 
hydrophobia. It died in about two hours 
after being found in this condition, which was 


in the morning, but it might have been at- 


tacked some time before. 


Bep or Marsize.—La Courier du Canada 
states that an immense bed of marble of the 
finest possible quality, has been discovered at 
St. Anne des Monts, two hundred and sixty- 
four miles below Quebec, in the county of 
Gaspe. A mine of chrome has also been found 
in the same vicinity. Those “few acres: of 
snow,” as Louis XIV. called this colony, 
seems destined to be one of the richest mineral 
regions on the face of the globe. 


OrDERED TO ANNAPOLIS.—_ 


The frigate Constitution, ‘‘Old Ironsides,” is 
ordered to Annapolis, to perform duty as a 
service ship for the pupils of the Naval School. 
This is a highly proper designation for her, 
owing to her prominent connection with the 
most brilliant achievements in our naval his- 
tory. She has been extensively repaired under 
the superintendence of Constructor W. L. Han- 
son, and is one of the finest frigates in the 
navy. 


Piczons aNnD Frocs.—The Grand Rapids 
(Michigan) Eagle says the Express Company 
of that place have carried to market during 
the season 108,855 pounds of pigeons, valued 
at $23,520, and the freight on which amounted 
to $3489. There are 400 pigeons packed in a 
barrel. Many are consumed at home and in 
the neighbouring markets, which do not come 
into the hands of the expressmen. There were 
also furwarded from Grand Rapids 1200 dozen 
frogs. 


Licutninc.—A_ school-house at Marion, 
Lynn county, Iowa, was struck by lightning 
Friday, 3d inst., and three out of seven chil- 
dren present were instantly killed. The other 
four, with Miss Kellogg, the teacher, were 
knocked senseless. 


Osservatory.—Mr. Henry Ward 
Poole, of South Danvers, has been appointed 
Astronomical Observer at the Dudley Observa- 
tory, to succeed Dr. Sontag, who has gone 
with Dr. Ilayes, as astronomer on his Arctic 
voyage. | 

Cost or TeLecraras.—The ordi- 
nary cost of constructing telegraphic lines in 
this country, according to Prescott’s “History 
of the Electric Telegraph,” is about $62 per 
mile. According to the same authority, a line 
properly constructed would cost about $150 
per mile. In England the cost is greater than 
with us, the lines more substantially built. 
The cost of lines in France is about $200 per 
mile, which gives @ durability ten times as 
great as ours. 


Tue Perry Stratve.—The inauguration of 
the statue of Commodore Perry, which has 
been provided by the patriotic generosity of 
the citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, will take place 
on the 10th of September, the anniversary of 
the day when the immortal hero performed 
such valorous deeds on the adjacent waters of 
Lake Erie. The Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser describes the statue as follows:—‘ The 
monument and statue is to be twenty-five feet 
high. It is of pure white marble, and bears 
an erect figure of Perry in naval dress, one 
hand extended, as if commanding in battle. 
His countenance expresses exultation, and his 
eyes flash fire; tne attitude and expression are 
life-like and quite spirited. Upon each side are 
to be placed small statues of a naval character, 
representing a sailor and a midshipman, while 
in front is placed an alto-relievo representing 
that thrilling passage in the memorable battle 
where the intrepid commander leaves the dis- 
mantled and sinking Lawrence to her fate, 
and, lowering himself into his boat, with a 
handful of followers, pushes for the Niagara, 
and, while the enemy are shouting over their 
supposed victory, sweeps down upon them in 
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one triumphant and victorious charge, each 
one of the enemy’s ships striking their colours 
before his terrible broadsides. The cost of the 
statue is about $10,000. 


Fraup 1n Woo..—We learn from the Pitts- 


field Eagle that Messrs. D. & H. Stearns, of | 


that place, found last week, in a bale of wool 
purchased in Boston, a stone weighing eighty- 
three pounds. The wool was imported pea 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the stone was 
doubtless put in the bale. Sand in large 
quantities, and small stones up to the weight 
of one or two pounds, are often found in im- 
ported wool. 


GeneraL Cass.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Journal of Commerce says a 
rumour has reached that city in private letters 
from Detroit that General Cass has had an- 
other ill turn there, and that there is some 
doubt whether his health will warrant his re- 
turn to Washington. 


Manvmission or Staves —W. B. Clifton, of 
the firm of James, Hewitt & Co., of Liverpool, 
died in Louisville, Kentucky, on Saturday, 4th 
inst., leaving manumitted all his slaves, four 
hack loads of whom attended the funeral as 
chief mourners. 


Census Returns or tat Crops.—According 
to the returns already received at the Census 
Bureau at Washington, the crops in all the 
North-western States are immensely heavy 
this year. In Pennsylvania they are repre- 
sented to be nearly, if not quite, double those 
of last year, and in other States they will pro- 
bably be correspondingly heavy. 


More Arricans Lanpep.—Tne Athens 
(Georgia) Banner publishes the following ex- 
tract from a letter, written by a reliable firm 
of Charleston, South Carolina, dated 28th 
July:—‘“ We have no news other than what 
you see in the newspapers, save that we know 
that on last Wednesday morning, at daylight, 
a brig was seen, discharging a cargo of 
negroes, which anchored just off Ossabaw, 
Georgia, and that afterwards the schooner 
stood in fur the river, and the brig further 
out to sea.” 


Destruction By Chi- 
cago (Illinvis) Times says that the prairies in 
the vicinity of that place fairly swarm with 
grasshoppers. There seem to be at least 
seven grasshoppers to every blade of grass. 
In some places gardens have been literally de- 
voured by the hopping insects. Among vege- 
tables, however, they appear to have a prefer- 
ence, and while some kinds have been eaten 
up, others have escaped with not much injury. 


Mock Navat Bartrie.—tThe great feature, 
next to George Bancroft’s address, of the cele- 
bration of the 10th of September, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the monument. commemora- 
tive of Perry’s victory is to be inaugurated, 
will be a mock naval battle on the lake, just 
off the city. 


ARTESIAN WELL.—The artesian well at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has reached the depth of 2158 
feet. The auger is now passing through a 
hard, gray sandstone. 


Prospects or THE Grape.—At the last meet- 
ing of the American Vine-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Cincinnati last Siturday, Robert 
Buchanan, Esq., stated that the wine crop this 
season would be a fair average one. The vint- 
age will be nearly two weeks earlier than 
usual. The rot prevails badly in some vine- 
yards, reducing the yield one-fourth; but “the 
average product of the State is fully made up 
by a superior yield in other quarters. 


WHEELING BripcE.—The new suspension 
bridge at Wheeling, Virginia, will cost about 
$37,000. The first bridge cost about $250,000. 


Porson tHat 1s Sotp For GENuINE Spirits. 
—The “Oil of Bourbon Whiskey” is openly 
advertised for sale by chemists at fifty cents 
per ounce, and this oil is so potent that ‘each 
ounce will change one hundred gallons of al- 
cohol into ‘delicate old Bourbon!’” In like 


manner, “Oil of Jamaica,” and ‘Oil of Apple’. 


are sold to convert a common spirit into Ja- 
maica ditto, and into ‘‘Apple Brandy!” As 
to ‘Oil of Cognac” (which is a composition of 
sulphuric acid, caustic potash, and highly 
concentrated alcohol) one ounce of it is worth 
six dollars, and will metamorphose a hundred 
gallons of neutral spirits into ‘‘ Pure old Cog- 
nac Brandy just out of the Custom House.” 


Hoosic TuxneL.—The work at the east end 
of the tunnel is advancing as rapidly as some 
fifty men can be kept at it, day and night. It 
is all night there, by the way. About one- 
third of a mile has been excavated, including 
the ‘‘heading,” and the ‘‘ bottom” is complet- 
ed for a track about 1630 feet. The contrac- 
tors are experimenting with new machine- 
drills at Buston, similar to those which have 
proved successful in tunneling the Alps. No 
doubt is entertained that the drills will soon 
‘be boring a pathway for the iron horse be- 
tween the valleys of the Hudson and the Con- 
necticut. The friends of this enterprise are 
sanguine that, with the drills in full operation, 
the tunnel will be finished in five years. 


An ronaut.—Professor Steiner, the zero- 
naut, has been astonishing the people of St. 
Lawrence county, by his feats. Mle made 
an ascension last week, in company with 
another, and when at the height of two miles, 
Steiner took a parachute and descended to the 
earth. The spectators were thrilled at the 
sight, and stood breathless as the daring sro- 
naut was descending, He landed safely, how- 
ever. This has long been a favourite feat 
with the English and French sronauts. A 
parachute is made chiefly of silk or canvas, in 
the form of an umbrella, so as to gather in the 
air in its descent, and therefore fall steadily, 
with its weight suspended underneath. It 
contains no gas, and the wronaut has no con- 
trol over it except that his weight keeps it 
steady and right side up in its descent. 


Wuat a Burnp Man Saw.—Among the re- 
markable incidents connected with the Great 
Eastern, was the fact that a blind man, all the 
way from Wisconsin, was among the visitors 
who went aboard of her last week. 


Peacnes.—Mr. James M. Whitney, one of 
the most extensive peach-growers of Western 
New York, has sold the entire crop of his 
orchard at Rochester at $2 per basket, the 
purchaser to pick them himself from the trees. 


Tue Great Eastern.—The mammoth steam- 
ship Great Eastern left New York on Thurs- 
day, 2d inst., on an excursion trip to Norfolk, 
Annapolis, &c. She arrived at Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, at six o’clock on Saturday 
evening, with 108 passengers, and was saluted 
by the fort, and met by a number of steamers, 
all crowded with passengers. On Friday 
night there was a ball on board. On Satur- 
day great throngs of visitors poured into Old 
Point to see her. She proceeded on Sunday 
to Annapolis, where she arrived the same 
afternoon. The excursionists on board are re- 
ported to be much pleased with the trip, no 
such annoyances having occurred as on the 
excursion to Cape May. 


A Votcano County, Wisconstn.— 
One of the strangest phenomena in nature has 
recently developed itself near the Horse Lake, 
Polk county, Wisconsin. Flames of fire came 
up through the earth in several localities, and 
one man’s barn has been burned down by it. 
Strange to say the fire can only be seen in the 
day-time, the earth in the evening bearing’a 
close resemblance to phosphorus. The air 
smells as if impregnated with sulphur. The 
most remarkable feature in the case is the fact 
that woollen articles in the houses located 
near by take fire, although there is nothing 
visible to ignite them. This is a fact.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


Domestic Wine.—Francis A. Rockwell, of 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, made a shipment of 
his domestic wines to one of the missionary 
stations of India about a year and a half ago, 
since which time he has received orders and 
made three shipments more to Calcutta, and a 
point nine hundred miles in the interior. The 
Norwalk Gazette has. been shown letters from 
a resident there, in which he speaks particu- 
larly of the beneficial results following the use 
of his blackberry wines in the chronic dysen- 
tery so prevalent in the hot seasons in that 
country. This speaks well fur our Connecticut 
wine-maker, and the quality of his wines, 
which have kept unimpaired after twice pass- 
ing the equator. 


A Goop State ror Ministers.—There is a 
law in Maine exempting from taxation ‘the 
house and lot not exceeding two acres,” owned 
and occupied by ‘‘any minister of the gospel 
in the actual exercise of the pastoral func- 
tion.” The act, of course, applies alike to all 
denominations. 


Lonceviry.—A few days since a lady died 
in Philadelphia 107 years of age, and on the 
day of her funeral there were present five 
brothers and sisters, the youngest being over 
90 years of age, and the oldest being 111 years. 
A sight like this has bat seldom if ever been 
witnessed in that or any other place. 


Retrcurnina Prosperity.—Most of the loco- 
motive building establishments which survived 
the storm of 1857 are now in full and profi- 
table operation. The American Railway Re- 
view says the improved prospect of our roads, 
and the necessity for still more railroad ac- 
commodation in the West and South, are like- 


ly to stimulate locomotive builders to a pitch | 
almost, if not quite, as high as that attained | ling, arrived at Shanghai on May 25th, with Mr. 
in 1853 and 1854. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 26th 
of July. 

From Syria we learn that peace had been re- 
stored between the Druses and the Maronites, the 
Sultan having notified the Western powers of the 
conclusion of a peace; but he promises, neverthe- 
less, to act with the utmost rigour against the 
authors of the massacres. : 

A Convention, providing for intervention in 
Syria, had been signed in Paris by the representa- 
tives of the great Powers, 


-GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons on the 23d ult. Lord 
Palmerston stated the intentions of the Government 
relative to the defences of the country, in which he 
made a demand for eleven millions of pounds ster- 
ling ($55,000,000,) for strengthening and increas- 
ing the fortifications of the country, and as a justifi- 
cation of that demand deliberately afllrms, «it is 
difficult to say when the storm may burst, but the 
horizon is charged with clouds that beloken the possi- 
bility of a tempest. The House, of course, knows 
that in the main, I am speaking of our immediate 
neighbour across the channel,and there is no use 
disguising it.” Again, “the army of France is 
greater than she requires for the purpose of de- 
fence.” And further:—«No nation 4n the world 
would think, unprovoked, of attacking France. 
Nothing could be gained by it; no one could ex- 
pect to dismember France, and no one would fare 
otherwise than ill who ventured upon an unpro- 
voked attack upon France; and therefore for the 
defence of France we may pronounce that vast 
army unnecessary. I do not mean to say that that 
army is raised for the deliberate purpose of agures- 
sion. I trust it is not; but the possession of power 
to aggress frequently gives the desire to do so. 
You cannot, you are not entitled to, rely upon the 
forbearance of a stronger neighbour. You are 
bound to make your defensive means proportionate 
to his means of aggression. But is it only on land 
that the arrangements of France are dispropor- 
tionate to her necessities for defence? We know 
that the utmost exertions have been made, and still 
are making, to create a navy very nearly equal to 
our own—a navy which cannot be required for 
purposes of defence of France, and which, there- 
fore, we are justified in looking upon as a possible 
antagonist we may have to encounter—a navy 
which would give to our neighbours the means of 
transporting within a few hours a large and formi- 
dable number of troops to our coast.” The con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed till the 30th 
of July. The proposition was generally received 
with favour, particularly by the tory party. The 
peace party regard the speech as a manifesto of 
distrust towards France. 

In the House of Commons, on the 26th, there 
was a debate on Sicilian affairs, during which Mr. 
Griffith asked whether any proposition had been 
made to the government by the Neapolitan Envoy. 
Lord John Russell stated that the King of Sar- 
dinia had sent a despatch to Garibaldi, proposing 
a truce, and begging him not to attack the main 
land, and that this was in accordance with the 
views of the British government. | 

The Irish Brigade——The London Post's corres- 
pondent at Rome, writing on July 17th, says that 
of the one hundred and fourty-four men sent back 
to Ireland at the expense of the Papal Govern- 
ment, sixty-four were declared unfit for service by 
the medical officers, and forty were discharged 
en masse, having belonged to the Irish constabu- 
lary; but whether from this fact, or from their own 
disinclination to serve on terms so far inferior to 
what they had been accustomed, the writer is un- 
able to state. A statement drawn up by one of 
the constabulary, late of Dublin, declares the Irish 
are treated in a most disrespectful, cruel, and 
treacherous manner by the Roman anthorities. 
They are trampled on by the Government—hated 
and detested by the people of Italy. The Post's 
correspondent says that letters are being regularly 
received at the British Consulate from men belong- 
ing to the Irish. Brigade, begging for assistance in 
obtaining their release. 


FRANCE, 


Letters from Paris state that Lord Palmerston’s 
speech in the House of Commons on the national 
defences had created a great sensation in France. 
Some writers say that a serious alarm is felt as 
to the maintainance of peace between France and 
England. The correspondent of the London 
Herald states that all the French naval officers 
on furlough have been ordered to report without 
delay; that the naval reserve has been called 
out, and that the French fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean will be increased to twenty ships. The 
preparations for the Syrian expedition are actively 
going forward. It will consist of twenty-five 
thousand troops, besides a force of artillery and 
cavalry. The Paris Constitutionnel says the expe- 
dition of France will, as a matter of necessity, be 
carried out. The part of France will be that 
of occupation rather than of intervention. 

Although the harvest of the present year is later 
in France than usual, it will not be so late as 
might be expected. Samples of new wheat had 
been seen for some days past in the Paris corn 
market. The grain was sound, firmer, and heavier 
than the wheat of last year. 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


Sicily had been entirely evacuated by the Royal 
troops, and Garibaldi, in whose councils the Mazzi- 
ni misleaders seemed to be gaining a perilous in. 
fluence, was supposed to be on the point of passing 
over into Calabia. 

Letters from Naples of the 21st- ult. announce 
that Garabaldi had left Palermo with 8U00 or 
10,000 volunteers. It is expected that Garabaldi 
would soon effect a landing on the continent. 
The chiefs of the revolutionary movement at Na- 
ples had caused an illumination of the whole city. 
Crowds of people shouted “ Garibaldi for ever,” in 
defiance of the royalists. About ten of the late 
police agents have been killed. A tax of two per 
cent. had been imposed on the property of the con- 
vents and the clergy in Italy. ae 

The Turin papers publish the following letter 
from Garibaldi, containing his instructions to Gen- 
eral la Masa, who has arrived at Turin. 

“General la Masa is charged by me to visit all 
of {taly, France, and England, for the purpose of 
procuring for Sicily all possible assistance in 
money, arins, vessels of war, and steamers, and 
to represent to governments and nations the Sicil- 
ian revolution in its true light, its sole object being 
annexation to the other States of King Victor 
Emanuel. G. GaARIBALDI.” 


ROME. 


The Pope is said to have refused to adopt any 
of the measures recommended him by the French 
Government, and has threatened to abandon his 
States should these proposed changes be forced on 
him. Fears were entertained that Garibaldi would 
suddenly land on the Papal territory. : 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgium Chamber of Deputies had pre- 
sented an address to the King, congratulating him 
on the completion of the 29th year of his reign. 
The address attracted attention from the fact that 
it condemns in strong terms the aggressive policy 
of France, and indirectly appeals to Europe for 
protection against French designs. The address 
was adopted unanimously and enthusiastically. 


RUSSIA. 


We learn fecom a German print that an imperial 
ukase, exceedingly important to foreign residents 
in Russia, has been recently issued by the. Czar. 
This decree removes many of the restrictions here- 
tofore imposed upon foreign merchants, and places 
them upon an equal footing with native merchants. 
Foreigners are also now permitted to acquire 
minovable or immovable property by purchase, will, 
or donation. This law—another step in that path 
of liberal reform which Russia some time ago com- 
inenced to follow—will doubtless have a whole- 
some influence upon her trade, and will be recog- 
nized with satisfaction by the whole commercial 
world. 

SYRIA. 


The advices from Syria are to the 7th of July. 
They contain nothing new, but affairs were still in 
a serious state. The Druses and Bedouins, in re- 
turning to Rousan, passed through Damascus, and 
proposed a general massacre of the Christians to 
Abd-el-Kader, who refused to countenance it. The 
inhabitants, however, became accomplices in the 
murders of Christians which took place. It iscon- 
firmed that some Turkish soldiers assisted the as- 
sassins. It is reported that the Viceroy of Egypt 
has placed his troops at the disposal of the Sultan 
to punish the Druses. A great excitement exists 
in Russia against.the Turks on account of the re- 
cent massacres. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Herald 
remarks that the French intervention in Syria is 


Turkish empire, and fears that it will be the signal 
for an outbreak in Bulgaria, Servia, &c., which will 
pave the way for Russian interference. Until 
Faud Pacha’s mission in Syria had failed, England 
ought to have protested against intervention. 


CHINA. 


_ Shanghai dates to May 26th have been receiv- 
ed. Trade was almost entirely suspended. All the 
native merchants have fled with their treasure to 
Souchong, in expectation that the rebels will 
attack the place. The Peiho river is being strong- 
ly fortified against the Allies. The rebels have 
recently been very successful in their operations, 
having taken Foo-Chow, and holding it in their 
possession. This position gives them thé control 
of the country in that direction, and it is reported 


that they are advancing on Shanghai. The 


' United States steamer Hartford, Commodore Strib. 


} Ward, United States Minister, on board. The 


| 


the commencement of the dismemberment of the - 


Allgemeine Zeitung of Augsburg reports, by way of 
Russia, that it was believed in Chinese official 
circles that the Emperor Hien-Fung had died, or 
was dying, of an old trouble in one of his legs. 
Should this report be confirmed, it is quite possible 
that the Allies may receive propositions of peace 
from Peking. The death of the Emperor who 
refused to entertain Lord Elgin’s version of the 
treaty of Tien Tsin would relieve the Chinese 
authorities from the necessity of carrying out his 
policy, and enable them to renew negotiations with 
the Allied Ministers. 


JAPAN, 


The dates from Japan are to June 26. Sev- 
eral missionaries are located in various parts of 
Japan. With the increased facilities for trade 
atforded by the treaties recently made with other 
nations, a lucrative foreign trade was springing up. 
The French and British forces in China were 
obtaining their principal supplies from Japan, 
including horses. The tea trade of Shanghai, 
with the interior of China being interrupted on 
account of the troubles with the rebels, the Ja- 
panese were doing a handsome tea trade also. 
The city of Kanagawa, the principal trading port, 
is represented to have nearly doubled in size 
and population within a year, on account of the 
increased trade. At Yokuhama a rural hamlet 
has expanded into a populous town, with new 
public edifices and spacious warehouses of the 
foreign merchants. The products of the Japanese 
soil and of Japanese industry are exported in 
large quantities. The Japanese meréhants, of 
course, under these circumstances, are much in 
favour of a continuance of the present state of 
things, but the mass of the people are represented 
to be more prejudiced than ever against for- 
eigners, on account of an advance in the neces- 
saries of life consequent upon the trade with 
them. An earthquake was stated to have taken 
place in the interior, about two hundred miles 
from Kanagawa, which swallowed up an entire 
town, containing eight or ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, 


In Talladega, Alabama, July 25th, by the Rev. 
R. Nall, D.D., Mr. ALmon Spencer to Miss JANE 
H. Natu. 

In Columbus, Ohio, April 5th, by the Rev. 
Edgar Woods, the Rev. Juuius Foster of Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, to Mrs. 8. M. Van Deman, of the 
former place. 

In Towanda, Pennsylvania, July 21st, by the 
Rev. Julius Fostor, Mr. Asrem Keen to Miss 
ANNETTY SaFFORD, both of Standing Stone, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At Beaver Meadow, on the 4th inst., by the 
Rev. John Darroch, Mr. Samuet Stretier to Miss 
Amanpa Rovea, all of Weatherly, Pennsylvania. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. I. N. Hays, the 
Rev. Grorce P. Hays of Kittanning, to Miss EvE- 
nor, eldest daughter of Hon. Samupt Wuerry of 
Middle Spring, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

On the lst inst., by the Rev. J. M. Smith, Mr. 
Tuomas L. of Summerset county, Mary- 
land, to Miss Carouinr A. Baiags of Brooke county, 
Virginia. 


Obituary. 


Died, in Perry county, Alabama, on the 19th of 
July, WILLIAM MORGAN, Esgq., aged sixty- 
one years, of that place. 

Died, on Monday, 9th ult., at Jackson, Cape 
Girardeau county, Missouri, Mrs. ELIZABETH B. 
WELLING, wife of Mr. Charles Welling, after a 
severe illness of five months, which she bore with 
Christian meekness and submission. 


Died, in Bedford, liege pe on the 26th ult., 
of pneumonia, HARVEY REAMER, infant son 
of the Hon. FRANCIS and M. LOUISA JOR- 
DAN, aged seven months. “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Died, near Snow Hill, Maryland, on 19th ult., 
JOEL NELSON, in the ninety-fifth year of his 
age. He was a man of intelligent, unassuming 
piety, and he “endured unto the end.” Mr, Nel- 
son served as a ruling elder in the Snow Hill 
Presbyterian Church during about sixty years, 
and was able to attend public worship occasionally 
until within a few weeks of his pees an 


Died, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 24th 
ult., Miss MARY ELIZABETH, daughter of Dr. 
JOHN MILLAR, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
age. About eight years ago she made a profession 
of her faith in Christ, and afterwards adorned her 
vocation with a life of simple, earnest, and con- 
sistent piety, until death terminated her earthly 
career, and her willing spirit was released from 
its tenement of clay, to join, as we doubt not, the 
spirits of the just made perfect in heaven. 


Died, near Havanna, Alabama, on the 9th of 
July, WILLIAM J. HANNA, aged about twenty 
ears. Early in life he obeyed the injunc- 
tion in God’s word, ‘“ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.” He joined the Pres- 
byterian Church at Pleasant Ridge, Alabama, 
while there at school, and lived ever afterwards, 
to the time of his death, a worthy, consistent, and 
exemplary member. Being exceedingly modest 
and diffident, he was never disposed to take the 
lead, yet he was always in his place ready to co- 
operate with others in every good work. His call 
was sudden and unexpected to his friends, but 
not so to him; for in conversation with his 
sister on the subject of death, he told her he had 
come to her house to die in the midst of his rela- 
tions, adding, “I have thought for the last three 
months almost constantly of death.” The voice of 
the bridegroom was heard by him when his lamp 
was trimmed and burning. To his deeply afflict- 
ed sister he said, “lam entirely ready to die; I 
have no doubts, no fears; and I long for the happy 
moment when [ shall greet my dear mother and 
brother in heaven.” It was appointed of God 
that he should die in the bloom of youth; but 
his death was one of uncommon triumph through 
grace in Christ Jesus. All who ever knew him 
think of him now with pleasure. His sweet and 
amiable disposition, his great modesty, his noble 
bearing, with his humble piety, secured to him 
the high esteem of all who knew him. And in 
view of these, and many more excellences in his 
character, we mourn our loss in his removal from 
the world; but we rejoice in his exaltation to a 
place in the family of God above. We deeply 
sympathize with the bereaved family, who are 
called thus early to part with so worthy a mem- 
ber; but we commend thei to the grace of God, 
praying them to be ready also to join the family 
above. G. P. M. 
Died, near Bridgeport, Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 13th ult., Mr. ROBERT 
MAGEE, a ruling elder in the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania. He was 
a native of the North of Ireland. He was a man 
of strong common sense, and of stern, straight- 
forward integrity. Along with an unbending 
purpose on the side of truth and rectitude, he had 
what is always found in connection with this, a 
keen perception ofthe true and the right. While 
his Christian sympathies were co-extensive with 
the whole body of Christ, his Presbyterian pre- 
dilections were very strong. His views of Scrip- 
ture doctrine were clear, systematic, and decided, 
so that he wondered how it was possible for any 
one reading the Bible humbly and carefully to 
arrive at different conclusions in regard to the 
prominent points of the revelation it contains. 
Owing to the cast of his disposition, he was more 
liable to underrate than to exaggerate the value of 
his religious experience, more ready to doubt than 
to assert the genuineness of his faith and love. 
While his sole reliance for salvation was on the 
finished work of Christ, while his whole life was 
in beautiful accordance with the example of 
Christ, and while his iatelligent Christian friends 
were fully satisfied as to the fact of his being a 
child of God, he did not, even in his recent illness, 
express an assurance that he had passed from 
death unto life. He longed earnestly for such an 
assurance, but never said he had obtained it. He 
seemed to forget ali that he had done for the cause 
of the Redeemer, and to dwell exclusively on 
what he had left undone.— Communicated. 


Died, at Columbus, Ohio, July 18th, in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age, WILLIAM HOWARD, 
oldest son of the Rev. J. D. SMITH, pastor of 
Westminster Church. His disease was di theria. 
Its symptoms were felt first on the Saturday pre- 
ceding his death; but they were not of such a 
character as to awaken concern. By Monday the 
virulence of the disease discovered itself; and 
although on the following day it appeared to 
yield to medical skill, the flattering appearances 
were but as the calm before the storm. On Wed- 
nesday morning nature evidently was yielding to 
the power of the malignant malady, and about 
four o’clock in the afternoon the conflict ended. 
The struggle was severe until about an hour pre- 
vious to his.departure. A brief period of com- 

arative repose then ensued. It was Jesus’ hour, 
ulfilling his comforting word, “I will come 
again and receive you unto myself,” and saying, 
“Peace.” And so “he fell asieep.” Blessed sleep! 
“Absent from the body, present with the Lord.” 
Thus suddenly has passed away from among us a 
youth o. more than ordinary character and pro- 
mise. He had made respectable progress in learn- 
ing. Only four weeks ago he acquitted himself 
with distinction in the graduating class of the 
High School. Then he appeared in robust health 
and full of vigour. His a mental, and 
moral powers seemed equally well developed, and 
existing in harmony. Butover all was the 
“bond of perfectness’—he was a Christian. A 
little more than two years ago, while yet young, 
he made a public profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and was received into the commu- 
nion of the church of which his now afflicted 
father is the beloved and honoured pastor. His 
walk and conversation have been as becometh the 
— Of the Youth’s estab- 
ished early in the “time of refreshing,” which 
commenced in the beginning of 1858, he was an 
earnest and active member. The catholicity of 


his spirit was here cultivated. While the disease . 


and the influence of the medicines administered 
prevented in this instance the full and clear 
thought, and the free utterances of religious ex- 
perience, which from the death-bed of the believer 
are frequently gathered and treasured up s0 
sacredly, yet the bereaved relatives have the 
consolation which the testimony of a cali, con- 
sistent piety affords of his acceptance of the 
Saviour, and his acceptance in the beloved. 
Though sorrowing, we may rejoice. It is true he 
has been early called away, but not unprepared, nor 
without premonition. “Life and its aim” [this 
was the subject of his graduating exercise] had 
occupied his thoughts. He had mused on the 
metaphors of life; and he said, ‘They point with 
a directness not to be mistaken, to this—that life is 
of short duration.” And after determining in his 
mind the great aim of life, and contemplating, as 
it appears, an early call, he said— “If thapurposes 
we have formed. and the plans we have laid to 
make our life a bleasing, should not all be accom- 


_reaved ; words of eneouragement to youthful Chris- 


, pared in Mrs. Knight’s graceful and happy man- 


plished when the sun of our days goes down, we 
shall have the happiness of feeling that our use- 
fulness was not limited by our will, but by our 
opportunities. In the eye of Him who sees the 
heart, ‘the purpose firm is equal to the deed.’ 
And if, like one who has lately passed from our 
midst [a youthful Christian companion of sacred 
and blessed memory—Edward Bates]—removed 
to a more glorious sphere of service, our sun 
should be quenched ere yet it had reached its 
meridian, it will be our joy to know, ‘that life is 
long which answers life’s great end.’” These 
communings and anticipations surely were under 
the direction of the spirit, and we are ready to say 
submissively, in faith and hope, 
“it is well.” ot unadmonished; not unpre- 
red; not untimely even; nor yet unwillingly, 
as he been called up higher. And “he being | 
dead, yet speaketh” words of comfort to the be- 


tian associates still on the rough and thorny road: 
and words of warning to the young who have not 
yet made the better choice. M. 


Rotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Chi@&ch will be held on Mon- 
day, the 13th inst., at four o'clock, P.M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcue.ui, Recording Secretary. 


UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Rav. Dr. 
W. J. R. Taylor will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning, 12th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, in the 
Presbyterian Cuvrcn, Broad street above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, and in the Afternoon at 
half-past four o’clock, in the Tatrp Rerorwep 
Dutcu Cuurcu, Filbert and Tenth streets. The 
SeventhChurch will be open only in the Morn- 
ing, and the Dutch Reformed only in the After- 
noon. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—Sum- 
mer Arrangement.—Professor Moffat of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will preach in the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce and 
Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to. morrow (Sab- 
bath), 12th inst. at half.past ten o’clock, A.M. and 
at half-past four P. M. The Sunday-school will 
ag but one session, beginning at three o’clock, 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for worship at 
the usual hours on the Sabbath, both morning and 
afternoon, during the month of August. 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — The 
— of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 

elphia, (Dr. Boardman’s,) will be supplied during 
the summer by the Rev. Professor Duffield of 
Princeton, New Jersey. Services at half-past ten 
o’clock, A.M., and at half-past four o’clock, P. M. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Public worship every 
Sabbath at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four 
o’clock, P. M., in the University Place Presbyte- 
rian Church, corner of Tenth street, New York. 
Strangers cordially invited. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The next annual 
meeting of the Synod of Buffalo will be held in 
Ogdensburg, New York, on the third Thursday 
(16th) of August, at seven o’clogk, P. M. 
A. G. Hatuu, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The Presby- 
tery of Carlisle stands adjourned to meet in the 
Presbyterian church of Petersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on Tuesday, the 14th of August, at seven o’clock, 
P.M. Mircae.t, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON.—The Presby- 
tery of Holston will hold its regular fall meeting 
at Wells’,in the New Providence congregation, 
Hawkins a o Thursday, the 30th of August, 


at twelve o’cloc 
Samvuew Hopes, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presbytery 
of Iowa stands adjourned to meet in Fort Madison 
on Tuesday, September 4th, at seven o’clock, P.M. 

A. C. Stated Clerk. 

‘ 
PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.— The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting at Dushore, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, the 28th inst, at half past seven o'clock, | 
P.M. Session Records are then to be presented 

for examination. By order of Presbytery. 
utius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


WANTED—By two Young La. 
dies competent to teach the Music of the 
Satisfactory 
lease 
acobs, 


Piano and the English branches. 

references given. For further particulars 

address Miss C. B.D., care of Mr. C..W. 

St. Martins, Worcester county, Maryland. 
aug 11—6t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—E£lizabeth, New Jersey.—Pupils are 
geen for College or for the active pursuits of 
ife. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred 
Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of James 
Dunlap, Esq., President of the Union Bank, Phila- 
del phia. aug 11—13t 
OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—Miss Mary E. Taropp 
will open her Boarding and Day-School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, at 1920 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, the first Monday in Bep- 
tember. Circulars, containing terms and other 
particulars, may be had on application, by letter 
or otherwise, at 1920 Spruce street. Miss Thropp 
refers also, by permission, to the following ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Mrs. John Markoe, Mrs. Dr. Charles F. Beck, 
Mrs. Coleman Fisher, Sr., Mrs. John P. Weth- 
erill, Sr., Professor John S. Hart, LL.D., Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Professor George W. Nor- 
ris, M.D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Hon. Peter 
McCall, Rev. William P. Breed, Professor William 
Gibson, M.D., Constant Gilliou, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
Hon. Mrs. Jonathan Roberts, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania ; Miss Mary H. Gill, Newark, New Jersey ; 
Hon. Judge Grier, United States Supreme Court ; 
Hon. Judge Monroe, Frankfort, Kentucky; Col- 
onel Robert B. Bolling, Fauquier county, Virginia ; 
Colonel George W. Bolling, Petersburg, Virginia ; 
Mark Alexander, Jr., Mecklenburg county, Vir- 
gintia; G. Rodman Fox, Esq., Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania; Joseph J. Lewis, Esq., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Colonel A. C. Myers, United States 
Army. aug 11—4t* 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY —Frankford, 
Pennsylvania.—The next Session of this 

School will commence on the first Monday in 

erms.—Boarding, with Tuition in the English 
branches, $70 per Session of five months. 

For Circulars, address the Principal, 

aug 11—4t Mrs. J. M. EDMONDS. 


ANTED.—Two Young Ladies, Graduates, 
desire a Situation to Teach. Address 
PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 
aug LL—4t Hayesville, Ohio. 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI- 

NARY.—The School will re-open Septem- 

ber 17th. A few boarding pupils will be received 

in the family of the Principal, to whom early 
application should be made. 

C. C. CHISMAN, Principal, 
N. W. Corner of Thirty-ninth and Locust Streets, 
aug 11—6t West Philadelphia. 


HOICE BOOKS FOR THE SEASON.— 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln deserves the hearty 
thanks of the American public for so many works 
of solid and enduring merit. The Catalogue of 
their Books comprises not a few of those which 
the scholar, the theologian, and the Christian 
would place in the very first rank.”—wNorth Ame- 
rican Review, July, 1860. 

The Year of Grace; A History of the Revival 
in Ireland in 1859. By the Rev. William Gibson, 
Professor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian 
College, Belfast. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. (Just pub- 
lished.) 

The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By 
Peter Bayne, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
Fine Arts. Containing a choice Selection of Anec- 
dotes of the various forms of Literature, of the 
Arts, of Architecture, Music, Poetry, Painting, and 

culpture, and of the most celebrated Literary 

Characters and Artists, dc. By Kazlitt Ar- 
vine, A.M. With numerous Illustrations. 725 
pp. Octavo, Cloth, $3. 

The Signet-Ring and Other Gems. By Rey. J. 
De Liefde. 16mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 

This little volume, just published, consists of 
three parts:—I. The Signet-Ring and its Hea- 
venly Motto. II. The Inheritance, and the Jour- 
ney to Obtain it. III. The Shipwrecked Travel- 
ler. The work is every where spoken of in terms 
of unequivocal praise. 

Visits to European Celebrities. By the Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

A series of graphic and life-like personal 
sketches of many of the most distinguished men 
and women of Europe, portrayed as the author 
saw them in their own homes. 

Life of James Montgomery. By Mrs. H. C. 
Knight, author of “Lady Huntingten and her 
Friends,” &c. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The psalm of Montgomery’s private life, pre- 


ner.—Evxeter News Letter. 

Chambers’ Home Book, or Pocket Miscellany. A 
Choice Selection of Interesting and Instructive 
Reading for Old and Young. Six volumes. 16mo. 
Cloth, $3. 

Chambers’ of English Interature. A 
Selection of the Choicest Productions of English 
Authors, from the earliest to the present time. 
Two imperial octavo volumes, 700 pages each, 
double columns, with 300 elegant Hiscsanaenn 
Embossed cloth, $5. 3 

The Greyson Letters. Selections from the Corres- 

ndence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by 

enry Rogers, author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Knowledge is Power. A View of the Produc- 
tive Forcesof Modern Society, and the Results of 
Labour, Capital, and Skill. “By Charles Knight. 
With numerous Illustrations. Revised by David 
A. Wells, A.M. 12mo. Cloth,°$1.25. 

Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vision 
of the Apocalypse, and Christ's Epistle to the Se- 
ven Churches of Thompson. 
12mo. Cloth, $l. ust published. 

My Mother or, of Maternal In- 
By a New England Clergyman. With a 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Amidst the Shad 
Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. 12mo. ¢ 
A most charming and appropriate work for the 
aged. 
pa Copies Sent by mail. post-paid, on receipt 
of price. ‘ GOULD & LINCOLN. 


aug \l—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 
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IXTH THOUSAND NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
—Now ready the Sixth Thousand of 

Tas Lire axp Lasours or tne Rev. Damen 
Baxsr, D.D., By his Son, the Rev. William M. 
Baker. With a fine Steel Portrait. 8vo. $1.25. 

From the Presbylerian Magazine. 

Dr. Baker was one of the most remarkable men 
of his age. There was no dull echolasticiem about 
him. His soul was on fire all the time; he spoke 
as in the presence of God; urged the simple 
truth of the gospel upon the immediate decision 
of his hearers, and plead with an carnestness 
even unto tears. He was a great preacher—a 
very great one. Vast results attended his min- 
istry every where. The volume abounds in most 
interesting details, and to the Christian reader 
will prove a fascinating book. We cannot lay it 
down without earnestly commending it as 
charming book. 

AL8O LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Revival Sermons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
First and Second Series. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait. 2 vols. $2. Or either volume may be had 
separately, price $1. 

ptism in a Nutshell. For the Masses. By 
thesame. Limp 1§mo. 16 cents. 

Life and Sermons of Dr. Baker. 3 vols.’ 12mo. 
In uniform binding, $3.25. 

*.* Any of the above will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


N AGIC LANTERNS.—We have carefully 
availed ourselves of every additional im- 
provement to the Magic Lantern, and have al- 
wayson hand a large assortment of beautifully 
executed Slides, elucidating every branch of 
popular knowledge, to which we invite the atten- 
tion of Teachers, Superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, and Public Lecturers. 
McALISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
A Priced and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Lantern and Slides furnished gratis, and mailed, 
free of — to all parts of the United States. 
aug 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Lanp, Wesstar & Co’s 
kJ First Premium Improved Lock-Stitch Sew- 
ing Machines have been reduced to Fifty Dollars 
and upwards, to meet the wants of many who 
cannot afford to pay more than Fifty Dollars, and 
have not bought any Machine, because they could 
not heretofore get the best at that price. We 
claim to have the best made Machine in the 
— and one that will do a greater rango of 
work. 

Read the following letter ffom the Hon. A. G. 
Curtin, candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania: 


Bellefonte, Pa., July 2, 1860. 

Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.— Gentlemen—The 
Sewing Machine purchased of you by Mrs. Curtin 
in February, 1859, has been constantly in use 
since that time. Mrs. Curtin has not experienced 
the least difliculty in using the Machine, and 
during all that time it has not required any re- 
pairs. In short, it comes up fully to your repre- 
sentations and her expectations. 
servant, 


A. G. Currin. 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 820 Chestnut Street, Philadephia. 
aug 11—4t 
RESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY OF THE NORTH-WEST.—In the 
act of the General Assembly, establishing this 
Institution, it is designated as “The Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the North-West.” Its 
object is the thorough training of young men to be 
pastors and teachers in the Church ofGod. Its lo- 
cation, in a largeand rapidly growing city, affurds 
ample opportunities to connect practical Christian 
labour with professional study. Its position, 
moreover, relative to the great home missionary 
field of the Church, is a consideration of some 
special moment to those contemplating the min- 
istry. The requisites for admission are a consist- 
ent Christian profession in connection with some 
Evangelical Church, and a regular course of Col- 
legiate Study. Exceptional cases, in the latter 
respect, are referred to the discretion of the Facul- 
4 When students come from other Seminaries 
they must bring evidence of an honourable dis- 
mission. 

Professors.—Natuan L. Rice, D.D., Didactic 
and Polemic Theology. Wituis Lorp, D.D., Bibli- 
cal and Ecclesiastical History. Leroy J. Hat- 
ary, D.D., Historical and Pastoral Theology. 


Your obedient | 


a 


M. Scott, D.D., Biblical Literature and 


Exegesis. 3 

The Course of Study may be generally indicated 
as follows: 

Junior Class.—Inspiration of Scriptures; Ex- 
amination of Modern Infidelity; Mental and 
Moral Science; Didactic Theology; Biblical Geo- 
graphy, History, and Antiquities; Church Govern- 
ment, Discipline, and the Sacraments; Hebrew, 
Historical Portions of Old Testament and Psalms, 
and Historical Portions of Greek Testament. 

Middle Class.—Didactic Theology continued; 
Apostolic and Ancient Church History; Pastoral 
and Practical Theology, with Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons; the Prophets in Hebrew, 
and Discourses of Christ and the Epistlesin Greek, 
with Canon of Scripture. 

Senior Class.—Didactic Theology completed; 
Polemic Theology, with Lectures on Best Modes 
of Discussion and Examination of the Principal 
of Error; Medieval and Modern Church 

istory; Historica] Development of Ecclesiology 
and continued study of the Prophetical parts of 
the Old Testament and Epistles of the New. 

The exegetical study of the original Scriptures 
will be pursued through the entire course in con- 
nection with the different Professors, each select- 
ing such portions as may be most related to his 
own department of instruction. Special attention 
will also be paid by the Professors, jointly, tosuch 
exercises as will promote in the students a free 
and effective manner of public speaking. 

The Library contains nearly two thousand vol- 
umes. Though small, it is entirely new, and un- 
usually select and valuable. In its quality and 
its adaptation to the wants of Theological Students, 
it is thought to be unsurpassed. There is also 
reason to Lelievs that it will soon be materially 
enlarged. 

Tuition is free. Good boarding will be furnished 
to the Students at $2 per week; washing and fuel 
being an additional charge. A small amount, 
also, may be necessary for the Contingent Fund. 
Such students as need aid can obtain it from the 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, or 
from Scholarships founded in the Seminary by 
generous Christian friends. 

The Seminary term extends from the first Mon- 
day in September to the first Thursday in April. 
It is expected that this will be a period of contin- 
uous and hard study. The remaining months of 
the year will furnish an opportunity for that 
practical intercourse and co-operation of the stu- 
dents with pastors, which are so desirable, or to 
engage as teachers, colporteurs, and missionaries 
in the large and more destitute fields of Christian 
effort. Nothing but the most imperative reasons 
should interfere with punctual and constant at- 
tendance on the exercises of the Seminary, from 
the first to the last day of the Session. 

Further particulars, if needed, will be 
cheerfully given, on application toany member of 
the Faculty. aug 11—4t¢ 


OCO METALLIC PAINT.—I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully 
experimental tests of the severest character dur- 
ing the past two years. Painting with it is now 
reduced to one-fourth the old cost, making an 
item of economy to Railroad poet aise and heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 


For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- — 


tre, kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire-proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will melt lead. It is proof 
against sea, air, and storms. Refer to Joun Ler- 
SENRING, Superintendent and Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, Mauch Chunk. 
Pennsylvania. 

For Brick and Plaster.—It makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When laid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. Refer to Sempre & Broruer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. : 

For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 
water to the hardness of iron, preventing the ra- 
vages of the wood-worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. Refer to Captain Mason, Schooner 
Adolph Ugel, Philadelphia. : 

For Railroads.—It preserves Bridges and Ties 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 
ing and leaking. Refer to R. H. Sayer, Superin- 
tendent and Engineer, Witttam Master 
of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; A. G. Brupneap, Superintendent 
and Engineer Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Peansylvania. 

For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never 
runs’ The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
common iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. Refer to M. Cuttoveu & Co., Henry 
BuckwattTer, Philadelphia. 

For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in this 
city on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, and 
ornamental iron. It is equal to red lead for steam 
and hot water joints. Refer to J. W. & J. F.Srarr, 
Camden, New Jersey; Morris, Tasker & Co., Mer- 
rick & Sons, Philadelphia. 

For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Welnut Stains for Furniture. We warrant it equal 
to Turkish Umber. . 

To Mix it.—It requires seven to eight gallons 
Linseed Oil per 100 pounds of pigment. It con- 
tains no grit, sand or clay, and mixes readil y with- 
out grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 
from three to four gallons of oil tothinit. Nothing 
but lead should be used with it to give it a lighter 

lour. 
rite natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, and Lead colour, which may be combined 
in endless variety. We hope soon to have other 
colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 
pound in pigment, and six cents per pound in oil, 
with a large discount allowed heavy consumers. 

ANALYSIS. 

Dear Sir—The following are the results of an 
Analysis of your Poco Metallic Paint:—Peroxyde 
of Iron, 55.84 parts; Red Oxyde of Manganese, 
1.65 parts; Lime, 2.52 parts; Magnesia, 1.29 parte; 
Alumina, 9.00 parts; Silex, 29.70 parts :—100 parts. 
The Analysis proves that this Paint is not likely 
to be altered in the slightest degree by ordin 
atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, rain, cold, 
or heat. We therefore regard your Poco Metallic 
Paint as of the most durable ——. — 

Boors, ARR 
spectfully practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Willison G. Smith, 28 S. 5th st., ae 

+s.—One responsible Agent wanted in every 
city por town in the United States. Please send 
orders to WILLISON G. SMITH, 

No. 28 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
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RECENT’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Ruporitor THs Commissionse or Parents ror THE 
“Yuan 1859. Washington, 1860. 8vo, pp. 590. 
This Report is on the subject of Agriculture, and 
embraces a variety of subjects, such as grape cul- 
_ Sure, fertilizers, veterinary medicines, acclimation 
- of animals, fish breeding, stables, farm houses, edi- 
ble plants, ploughs, soiling, meteorology, &c., on all 
which recent information is afforded. It is a high- 
ly important volume, and the only pity is that it is 
not universally accessible by all our farming com- 
munity. 


Castis Ricamonp. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, author of “Doctor Thorne,” &. New York, 
1860, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 474. 

The scene of this tale is in Ireland, and many 
of: ite descriptions of persons and events are acute 
and racy. In this department Mr. Trollope has 
‘gained considerable fame, and his books are gene- 

rally rated above the ordinary novel. We have 

only been able to look at the present publication 
_in a partial way. 


A Maw. By the Rev. J. D. Bell. Philadelphia, 
1860, James Challen & Son. 12mo, pp. 462. 
‘In our last we gave achapter from advanced 
sheets of this k. Its general title is not very 
descriptive of its contents, and seems to have been 
selected for the purpose of gathering around it @ 
_ series of essays and short articles which have first 
appéared independently in a periodical. While 
we observe an attempt at ambitious writing, or 
saying things out of the ordinary way, the opinions 
of the author are generally just and of healthy 
character, and often expressed forcibly. The vol- 
ume is of the miscellaneous class. 


Tas Sunny Sovrs; or, the Southerner at Home. 
Embracing Five Years’ Experience of a Nortb- 
ern Governess in the Land of the Sugar and 
Cotton. Edited by Professor J. H. Ingraham of 
Mississippi. Philadelphia, 1860, G. G. Evans. 
12mo, pp. 526. 

The sketchy letters composing this volume 
made their first appearance in a newspaper. We 
are bound to believe that they were written by a 
young Northern lady who acted as a governess at 
the South, and that Professor Ingraham only intro- 
duces them in their present form. They bear their 
evidence of having emanated from a sprightly 
and contented mind, ready to be pleased with all 
kind attentions, and to form opinions from direct 
impressions, and not from cold, critical observation 
We need scarcely say that they present Southern 

‘ life in a favourable point of view, and not, as some 
Yepresent it, as a compound of blackness and in- 
humanity. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly Review (New 
School) for July, contains Ante-Revolutionary (it 
might have been Anti) History of Episcopacy; 
Russia; Vincent Ferrara; General Assembly (New 

- School) of 1860; Dr. Bushnell’s Sermons; the Po- 
sition and Mission of the Church ; Doctrinal Preach- 

- ing; Literary and Theological Intelligence; Notices 
of New Books. 

, . The Presbyterian Publication Committee (New 
School) have issued Nos. 8—11 of a second series 
of Tracts on useful subjects. 

The excellent Discourse of the Rev. R. L. Stan- 
ton, D.D., preached before the last General Assem- 
bly on behalf of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
has appeared in pamphlet. Its subject is Indi- 
vidual Duty respecting the Conversion of the 
World. | 

Education in Religious Colleges and State Col- 
leges Compared, is the subject of a timely Address 
by R. B. McMullen, President of Stewart College, 
Tennessee, 

We have received Tracts Nos. 234—242 from 

the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


FLOWERS. 


Of all the minor creations of God, flowers 
seem to be completely the effusions of his 
love of beauty, grace, and joy. Of all the 
minor objects which surround us, they are 
the least connected with our absolute neces- 
sities. Vegetation might proceed, the earth 
might be clothed with a sober green; all the 
processes of fructifaction might be perfected 
without being attended by the glory with 
which the flower is crowned; but beauty and 
fragrance are poured over the earth in blos- 

ms of endless varieties, radiant evidences 
of the boundless benevolence of the Deity. 
They are made solely to gladden the heart 
of man, for a light to his eyes, for a living 
inspiration of grace to his spirits, for a per- 

-petual admiration. The Greeks, whose soul 
pre-eminently sympathized with the spirit of 
grace and beauty in every thing, were enthu- 
siastic in their love, and lavish in their use of 
flowers. They scatter them in the porticoes 
of their deities—they were strewed in their 

-conquerer’s path —on all occasions of festiv- 
ity and rejoicing they were strewn about or 
worn in garlands. The guests at banquets 

Were crowned with them—the bowl was 
wreathed with them, and whenever they 

‘wish to throw beauty, and to express glad- 
ness like sunshine, they cast flowers. 


ORIGIN OF THE UPAS TREE STORY 


A real valley of death exists in Java: it 
is termed the Valley of Poison, and is filled 
to a considerable height with carbonic acid 

_ gas, whica is exhaled from crevices in the 
ground. If a man or any other animal en- 
ters it, he cannot return; and he is not sen- 
sible of his danger until he feels himself 
sinking under the influence of the atmos- 
phere which surrounds him, the carbonic 
acid, of which it chiefly consists, rising to 
the height of eighteen feet from the bottom 
of the valley. Birds which fly into this 
atmosphere drop down dead; and a fowl 
thrown into it, dies before reaching the bot- 
tom, which is strewed with carcases of vari- 
ous animals that have perished in the disas- 

‘trous gas.— T'ropic. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Compare the dirtiness of the water in 
which you have washed when it is cold 
without soap, cold with soap, hot with soap. 
You will find the first has hardly removed 
any dirt at all, the second a little more, and 
the third a great deal more. But hold your 
hand over a cup of hot water for a minute 
or two, and then, by merely rubbing with 
the finger, you will bring off flakes of dirt 
‘or dirty skin. After a vapour-bath you 
“may peel your whole self clean in this way. 
What [ mean is, that by simply washing or 
sponging with water you do not really clean 
your skin. Take a rough towel, dip one 
corner in very hot water—if a little spirit 
be added to it, it will be more effectual— 
and then rub as if you were rubbing the 
towel into your skin with your fingers. 
The black flakes which will come off will 
convince you that you were not clean before, 
however much soap and water you may have 
used. These flakes are what require re- 
moving. And you can really keep yourself 
cleaner with a tumbler full of hot water 
and a rough towel and rubbing, than with a 
‘whole apparatus of bath and soap and sponge, 
without rubbing. It is quite nonsense to 
say that anybody need be dirty. Patients 
have been kept as clean by these means on 
a long voyage, when a basinful of water 
could not be afforded, and when they could 
not be moved out of their berths, as if all 
the appurtenances of home had been at 
hand. Washing, however, with a large 
quantity of water has quite other effects 
___than those of mere cleanliness. The skin 
- absorbs the water, and becomes softer and 
more perspirable. To wash with soap and 
soft water is, therefpre, desirable from other 
points of view than that of cleanliness.— 
Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. ‘ 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


: A good brother once remarked, after tak- 
ing his text, “My brethren, the apostle 
Paul says, ‘ Moreover, whom he did predes- 
tinate them he also called, and whom he 
called them he also justified, and whom he 
justified them he also glorified. What shall 
we then say to these things?’ Now our 
Presbyterian brethren will answer to this 
question of the apostle, that the passage 
read teaches the doctrine of predestination, 
‘If God be for us who can be against us?’ 
- Bat I say frankly, while I admit that Paul 
does teach predestination, yet I must be al- 
lowed to differ with Paul on this subject.” 


MIDSUMMER. 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 


O, softly on yon banks of haze 
Her rosy face the summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer-day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

- Just where the field and forest meet— ) 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret, 
The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row; 
With even stroke ge esata they swing, 
In tane their merry whetstones ring; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the suo; 

The cattle graze, while warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and bumble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pidgeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits, 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells; 

The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum ; 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. | 
The oriole flashes by; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 
The down of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of books to read; 
A dear companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is his voice ° 
I lie and listen, and rejoice. 
—Allantic Monthly. 


Dr. Livingstone’s African Explorations. 


In the Geographical Section of the Bri- 
tish Associatién, recently, a very interest- 
ing paper, by Dr. Livingstone, was read. 
We subjoin a few extracts: 

In the upper part of the Lower Shire, in 
the highlands, and in the valley of the Up- 
per Shire, there is a somewhat numerous 
population. The people generally live 
in villages, and in hamlets near , them. 
Each village has its own chief, and the 
chiefs in a given territory have a head 
chief, to whom they owe some sort of alle- 
giance. The paramount%thief of one por- 
tion of the Upper Shire isa woman. The 
sites of their villages are-selected, for the 
most part, with judgment and good taste. 
A stream or spring is near, and pleasant 
shade trees grow in and around the place. 
Nearly every village is surrounded by a 
thick hedge of the poisonous euphorbia. 
During the greater part of the year the in- 
habitants could see an enemy through the 
hedge, while he would find it a difficult 
matter to see them. By shooting their al- 
ready poisoned arrows through the tender 
branches, they get smeared with the poison- 
ous milky juice, and inflict most painful, if 
not fatal, wounds. The constant dripping 
of the juice of the bruised branches pre- 
vents the enemy from attempting to force 
his way through the hedge, as it destroys 
the eye-sight. The huts are larger, stronger 
built, with higher and more graceful roofs 
than any we have seen on the Zambesi. 

Many of the men are very intelligent 
looking, with high foreheads aud well 
shaped heads. They show singular taste 
in the astonishingly varied styles in which 
their hair is arranged. Their bead neck- 
laces are really pretty specimens of work. 
Many have the upper and middle, as well 


as the lower part of the ear bored, and have 


from three to five rings in each ear. The 
hole in the lobe of the ear is large enough 
to admit one’s finger, and some wear a piece 
of bamboo about an inch longin it. Brass 
and iron bracelets, elaborately figured, are 
seen; and some of the men sport from two 
to eight brass rings on each finger, and even 
the thumbs are not spared. They wear 
copper, brass, and iron rings on their legs 
and arms; many have their front teeth 
notched, and some file them till they resem- 
ble the teeth of asaw. The upper-lip ring 
of the women gives them a revolting ap- 
pearance. It-is universally worn in the 
highlands. A puncture is made high up in 
the lip, and it is gradually enlarged until 
the pelele can be inserted. Some are very 
large. One we measured caused the lip to 
project two inches beyond the tip of the 
nose. When the lady smiled the contrac- 
tion of the muscles elevated it over the 
eyes. ‘‘ Why do the women wear these 
things?’’ the venerable chief, Chinsurdi, 
was asked. Evidently surprised at such a 
simple question, he replied, ‘‘For beauty ! 
They are the only beautiful things women 
have; men have beards, women have none. 
What kind of a person would she be with- 
out the pelele? She would not be a woman 
at all, with a mouth like a man, but no 
beard.” 

They seem to be an industrious race. 
Iron is dug out of the hills, and every vil- 
lage has one or two smelting houses; and 
from their own native iron they make excel- 
lent hoes, axes, spears, knives, arrow heads, 
&e. They make also round baskets of vari- 
ous sizes, and earthen pots, which they or- 
nament with plumbago, said to be found 
in the hill country, though we could not 
learn exactly where, nor in what quantities; 
the only specimen we obtained was not 
pure. At every fishing village on the 
banks of the river Shire men were busy 
spinning bauze, and making large fishing 
nets from it; and from Chihisas to the 
Lake, in every village almost, we saw mén 
cleaning and spinning cotton, while others 
Were weaving it into strong cloth in looms 
of the simplest construction, all the pro- 
cesses being excessively slow. This is a 
great cotton-growing country. The cotton 
is of two kinds—‘“‘ Tonji manga” or foreign 
cotton, and ‘‘ Tonji cadji,” or native cotton. 
The former is of good quality, with a staple 
from three-quarters to an inch in length. 
It is perennial, requiring to be re-planted 
only once in three years. The native cotton 
is planted every year in the highlands, is 
of short staple, and feels more like wool 
than cotton. Kvery family appears to own 
a cotton patch, which is kept clean of weeds 
and crass. We saw the foreign growing at 
the Lake, and in various places for thirty 
miles south of it, and about an equal num- 
ber of miles below the cataracts on the 
Lower Shire. Although the native cotton 
requires to be planted annually in the high- 
lands, the people prefer it because, they say, 
‘it makes the stronger cloth.” 

It was remarked to a number of intelli- 
gent natives near the Shire lakelet, ‘‘You 
should plant plenty of cotton, and perhaps 
the English will come soon and buy it.” 
‘Surely, the country is full of cotton,” 
said an elderly man, who was a trader, and 
travelled mach. Our own observation con- 
vinced us of the truth of this statement. 
Every where we saw it. Cotton patches of 
from two to three acres were seen abreast of 
the cataracts during the first trip, when 
Lake Tamandua was discovered, though in 
this journey, on a different route, none were 
observed of more than half an acre. They 


a. 


usually contained about a quarter of an acre 
each. There are extensive tracts on the 
level plains of both the Lower and Upper 
Shire, where salt exudes from the soil. 


| frosts. There are none. 
| cotton require but little labour—none of 


Sea Island cotton might grow’ well there, 
}as on these the foreign cotton becomes . 


longer in the staple. The cotton-growers 


here never have their crops cut off by the 
Both kinds of 


that severe and killing toil requisite in the 
United States. The people are great culti- 
vators of the soil, and it repays them well. 
They grow lassaver in large quantities, pre- 
paring ridges for it from three to four feet 
wide, and about a foot high. They also 
raise, maize, rice, two kinds ef millet, beans, 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes, yams, ground- 
nuts, pumpkins, tobacco, and Indian hemp. 
Near Lake Nyassa we saw indigo seven feet 


| high. 


Large quantities of beer are made. We 


| found whole villages on the spree, and saw 


the stupid type of drunkenness, the silly 
sort, the boisterous, talkative sort, and on 
one occasion the almost-up-to-the-fighting- 
point variety, when a petty chief, with some 
of the people near, placed himself in front, 
exclaiming:—“I stop this path; you must 
go back.” Had he not got out of the way 
with greater speed than dignity, an incensed 
Makololo would have cured him of all de- 
sire to try a similar exploit in future. It 
was remarked by the oldest traveller in the 
party that he had not seen so much drunk- 
enness during all the years he had spent in 
Africa. The people, notwithstanding, at- 
tain great age. One is struck with the 
large number of old, grey-headed persons 
in the highlands. This seems to indicate a 
healthy climate. For their long lives they 
dre not in the least indebted to frequent ab- 
lutions. ‘‘Why do you wash yourselves? 


our men never do,’”’ said some women at 


Chinsurdi to the Makololo. An old man 
told us he remembered having washed him- 
self once when a boy, but never repeated it; 
and from his appearance one could hardly 
eall the truth of his statement in question. 
A fellow who volunteered some wild geo- 
graphical information, followed us about a 
dozen miles, and introduced us to the chief 
Moena Moezi by saying, ‘‘They have wan- 


| dered; they don’t know where they are go- 
| ing.” 


“Scold that man,’’ said a Makololo 
head to bis factotum, who immediately 
commenced an extemporary ‘scolding; yet 
this singular geographer would follow us, 
and we could not get quit of him till the 
Makololo threatened to take him to the 
river and wash him. 

The castor oil with which they lubricate 
themselves, and the dirt serve as an ad- 
ditional clothing, and to wash themselves 
is like throwing away the only upper gar- 
ment they possess. They feel cold and un- 
comfortable after a wash. We observed 
several persons marked by the small-pox. 
On asking the chief Morgazi, who was a little 
tipsy,-and disposed to be very gracious, if 
he knew its origin, or whether it had come 
to them from the sea. ‘He did not know,”’ 
he said, “but supposed it had come to them 
from the English.”” They have the idea of 
a Supreme Being, whom they name Prambe, 
and also of a future state. The chief Chin- 
surdi said they all knew that they lived 
again after death. Sometimes the dead 
came back again, they appeared to them in 
dreams, but they never told them where 
they had gone to. This is an inviting field 
for benevolent enterprise. There are thou- 
sands needing Christian instruction, and 
there are materials for lawful commerce, 
and a fine healthy country, with noue of the 
noxious insects with which Captains Bur- 
ton and Speke were tormented, and, with 
the exception of thirty miles, water commu- 
nication all the way to England. Let a 
market be opened for the purchase of their 
cotton, and they can raise almost any amount 
of it, and the slave-trade will speedily b 
abolished. 


ICE-WATER. 


No well man has any business to eat ice, 
or to drink iced liquids in any shape or 
form, if he wants to preserve his teeth, pro- 
tect the tone of his stomach, and guard 
against sudden inflammations and prolonged 
dyspepsias. It is enough to make one 
shudder to see a beautiful young girl sip- 


ping scalding coffee or tea at the beginning | 


of the meal, and then close it with a glass 
of ice-water, for at thirty she must either 
be snaggle-toothed or wear artificial teeth. 


Fresh spring or well water is abundantly | 


cool for any drinking purposes whatever. 
In cities where water is artificially supplied, 
the case is somewhat different; but even 
then there is no good excuse for drinking 
ice-water, because even if the excuse were 
good in itself, the effects on the stomach 
and teeth are the same. } 

Make a bag of thick woollen doubled, 
lined with muslin; fill it with ice; have in 
a pitcher an inch or two of water above the 
faucet, and let this bag of ice be suspended 
from the cover within two inches of the sur- 
face of the water. The ice will melt slowly, 
and keep the water delightfully cool, but 
not ice cold. A still better effect will be 
produced if the pitcher is also well envelop- 
ed in woollen. Again, water almost as cool 
as it can be, unless it has ice actually in it, 
may be had without any ice at all, by en- 
veloping a closed pitcher partly filled with 
water, with several folds of cotton, linen or 
bagging, and so arranging it that these folds 
are kept wet all the time by water dripping 
from another vessel, on the principle of 
evaporation.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


THE BOTANY OF JAPAN. 


The botany of the Island of Japan is 
more varied than that of any country of the 
game area, as it comprises the flora of the 
tropics and of the antarctic regions. It 
possesses this remarkable peculiarity, that, 
instead of resembling in general features 
the flora of the western shores of America 
bordering on the Pacific, it is more like that 
of the eastern and more distant side of the 
American Continent. The Japanese pos- 
sess the art of dwarfing and of magnifying 
vegetable products in an extraordinary man- 
ner. <A recent traveller states that he saw 
a plum-tree, a cherry-tree, and a fig-tree, 
growing in a small box not more than six 
inches long, the plum-tree being in blossom; 
whilst, on the other hand, cabbages are 
grown of such a size that one is as much as 
a ian can lift. The Japanese horticultu- 
rists also have the power of concentrating 
the vigour of a fruit-tree in a single branch, 
which will thus bear blossoms and fruit 
much greater than the common size. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


The buried relics of ancient nations are 
yielding themselves one by one to the zeal 
and industry of modern discoverers, and a 
correspondent of the Z’ranscript announces 
the recent discovery of the Mausoleum, one 
of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 

Every body has read the story of Artemi- 
sia, that most inconsolable of widows, who 
when her husband, (her own brother, by 
the way,) Mausolus, king of Halicarnassus, 
died, drank his ashes, in her grief, and 
erected to his memory a monument, which 
for its grandeur and magnificence, was call- 
ed one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Guided by Pliny and other writers, Mr. 
Newton pitched upon a miserable hamlet in 
Asia Minor as the site of this ancient won- 
der. Having obtained the consent of the 
Turkish government, the next thing was to 
purchase the rights of the jealous occupants 
of the soil, a matter of no small difficulty. 
One old woman loaded her musket, and de- 
clared by the Holy Sepulchre that she 
would neither sell nor budge. However, 
on being offered enough money to pay the 
expenses of a pilgrimage to Mecca, she, 
like Colonel Crockett’s coon, ‘‘came down.” 
Removing the huts, Mr. Newton commenced 
his excavations, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of handling portions of the famed Mau- 
soleum, exquisite freizes in alto-relief, frag- 
ments of colossal lions, and of beautiful 
statues, some of which he was enabled to 
re-construct. He ascertained that the great 
tomb was a quadrangular building, of about 
412 feet circuit, 100 feet in height, sur- 


mounted by a pyramid, on the top of which ; part of the city, the imperial government 
stood a beautiful four-horse chariot, in which | might at short notice, and without any per- 


was the statue of Mausolus. This agrees 
with the ancient accounts of this magnifi- 
cent tomb. It was erected more than two 
thousand years ago, about the year 303 be- 
fore Christ, and Mr. Newton is of opinion 
that it was cast down by an earthquake. 
That the fragments of this proud monument 
of human affection should now be dug up 
beneath the site of a miserable Turkish vil- 
lage, is a striking commentary on the changes 
and vicissitudes of the world’s history. 


Romanizing the ‘English Dictionary. 


Most of our readers are aware that Dr. 
Webster, some time since, published an en- 
larged and improved edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and that abridged editions of 
Webster have also been circulated and used 
in our colleges and schools. Jesuits have 
hitherto been satisfied with falsifying his- 
tory, but now James W. Kavanagh, Pro- 


fessor in the Roman Catholic University of 


Ireland, late Head Inspector of National 
Schools, has adopted a new ‘‘dodge’’ to 
corrupt the youthful mind by garbling the 
vernacular in which history is written. 
Mr. Kavanagh has just published what he 
terms ‘A New Edition, ‘improved and cor- 
rected,’ of Webster’s Dictionary.” In the 
preface this Jesuit states that his definitions 
of English words “have been carefully al- 
tered from the originals of Johnson, Walker, 


‘and Webster;” he has, however, done no- 


thing but vitiate and corrupt those authors, 
for the purpose of securing Ultramontane 
Popery. A few instances will suffice to 
prove this:—According to James Kavan- 
agh’s interpretation, the word ‘‘ Pope,” de- 
fined by Johnson to be the ‘Bishop of 
Rome,” is explained to mean ‘supreme 
visible head of the Church.” ‘ Apocrypha” 
signifies, according to etymology and John- 
son, ‘books not publicly communicated; 
books whose authors are not known. It is 
used for the books appended to sacred writ- 
ings, which, being of doubtful authority, are 
less regarded;” but Mr. Kavanagh makes a 
short end of the controversy by defining the 


“word to mean “books of Scripture, the 


canonicity of which Protestants deny.” 
Here are a few more of the Jesuit’s cor- 
rections to corrupt children in Protestant 
schools :—*“ Bible, the volume that contains 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 


ment.” ‘Marriage, the sacramental uniop 
of man and woman for life.”  ‘‘ Hetero- 
dox, contrary to the true faith.” Baptism, 


a sacrament which remits original sin.’ 
‘Heresy, dogma, or error, contrary to the 
Catholic faith.” ‘Litany, a form of prayer 
invoking the saints.” ‘Indulgences, re- 
mission of the punishment due to sin, grant- 
ed by the Church.” | 

We sincerely trust that all the heads of 
educational institutions wilf examine care- 
fully every book before placing it in the 
hands of youth, and we hope after this 
warning, no Protestant will be deluded into 
the fraudulent edition of what is falsely 
called Webster's Dictionary, got up by the 
Jesuit Kavanagh.—Liverpool Herald. 


THE IRISH AND GARIBALDI. 

One of the new line of steamers placed 
on the Tyne for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, a smart new boat, was put on 
the station unnamed, but it was the inten- 
tion of the proprietors to call her the 
“Garibaldi,” his name having been en- 
graved on the bell. A day or two ago, a 
number of Irishman got into the boat to 
proceed to Newcastle, but seeing the name 
on the bell, they refused to go with her, 
and left her, threatening to injure the boat 
at some future time if the name was not 
changed. The Irishmen may probably get 
their heads broken if they attempt to med- 
dle with the boat, as the blood of the Tyne- 
siders is up on the matter; but the proprie- 
tors will lose considerably, as there appears 
to be a conspiracy amongst the Irish not to 
go on any of the boats of the new company, 
if they call the new boat after Garibaldi.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


THE SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUST. 


Some time since, in describing the 
Cicada Septemdecim, we stated on the 
authority of Mr. Jaeger and other entomolo- 
gists, that this locust was a ‘harmless, 
lovely creature,” and that “he cannot be 
classed among the injurious insects, for he 
cannot devour vegetation.’ It was men- 
tioned, however, that these Cicadas might 
cause injury to trees by boring the tender 
shoots for the deposit of their eggs. Ob- 
servation has satisfied us that the Cicada 
has altogether too good a character, and 
that he or she, she rather, (for it is the 
female who does the mischief,) isan enemy 
to fruit and other trees. They perforate 
the terminal twigs with a multitude of 
minute holes, thus weakening the branch, 
which ig, broken off by the first wind, and 
oftex’by’ the weight of fruit. We have 
seen branches: of pear, apple, and peach 
trees, loaded with small fruit, often as 
many as nine or ten on a twig, which have 
been destroyed by these innocents. In 
some gardens on Staten Island ‘and on the 
Hudson, trees are almost bereft of their 
outward twigs, and a large proportion of 
the fruit has thus come to an untimely 
end. These twigs are often as large as a 
lead pencil, and are strong and vigorous 
shoots, which otherwise would have yielded 
mature fruit to the hand of the owner. It 
is in this despicable character of a bore that 
the Cicada Septemdecim causes devasta- 
tion, and works harm. Hntomologically, he 
sails under false colours. 


A JOURNEY UNDER PARIS, 


A correspondent of a Swedish journal 
furnishes an interesting account of a subter- 
ranean voyage made through one of the 
admirably constructed sewers of Paris. 
The boat which conveyed the party was 
reached by descending a flight of .steps to 
the depth of about forty-five feet. The 
boat,-a flat bottomed affair, was lighted by 
four lamps. The sewer is an archway, 
fifteen feet high, and of equal breadth, with 
a ditch or canal about ten feet wide, where- 
in all the dirt and filth of Paris is carried 
away. On the sides are sidewalks, which, 
together, are about four feet wide. The 
whole is built of white sandstone, and 
is kept remarkably neat and clean. No 
stench or bad smell was perceptible. The 
denser portion of the filth is carried away 
through large drains beneath the sidewalks. 
The sidewalks are excellent and exhibit no 
signs of dampness, while the walls of the 
archway are kept whitewashed, and are at 
all times as white as the driven snow. The 
structure possesses the properties of an im- 
mense speaking tube, the workmen being 
able to converse at the distance of two miles 
from each other. The echo is very lasting 
and strong. The fabric is said to be built 


after a model of the Catacombs of Rome, | 


aided by all the latest improvements. On 
both sides, at about two hundred yards 
distance from one another, are openings 
through which the workmén can ascend by 
means of permanent iron ladders, in case a 
sudden rain-storm should cause the water to 
rise over the side-walks, which is, however, 
of rare occurrence. 

The ialeite of the sewer flow into the 


river Seine, and the current is sufficient to 


carry the beats used along with considerable 
velocity. Large reservoirs are constructed 
at intervals, into which the water can be 
turned for a short time, in case it should be 
necessary to have the canal dry for a little 
while. The whole work was completed in 
two years. Besides the main canal, there 
are Many minor ones constructed under the 
principal streets, all of which can be made 
to communicate with one another. These 
admirable under-ground works are accessible 
from the Louvre, the Tuileries, and from 
all the barracks, and should the Parisians 
take a notion to barricade the streeta in any 


‘Pandry of the owner. 


Camp on the Curragh of Kildare. 


_ son being aware of it, transport troops, and 


if there is time to make use of the reservoirs, 
so can cavalry be transported in the same 


way. There is an end to shooting on the 


soldiers from the windows, and a revolution 
in Paris will soon only be remembered 
among the things that have been, never to 
occur again. Through these underground 
passages a prisoner can easily be taken from 
the Louvre to the Seine, without attracting 
attention, and thence sent off by railway, 
which is near at hand. The splendid sys- 
tem of sewerage was one of the pet schemes 
of the first Napoleon. 


farm and Garden. 


CaTTLE’s Tonaures—Curry ComBs.— 
_The tongue of a cow or ox is suggestive. It 
is armed with a compact bed of spines, 
very rough to the touch, and adapted to a 
variety of uses. With this pliable member, 
it draws grass between the teeth for chop- 
ping, and all other articles of food when 
necessary. It comes in play in reaching up 
into the limbs of trees for fruit, or in reach- 
ing over walls and fences after forbidden 
crops. The tongue is also used in disturb- 
ing the hair and skin on all parts of the 
body within reach, and the tnaccessible 
parts of the head are curried by mutual 
accommodation. No sight is more commun 
in a herd of cattle, than this reciprocal toi- 
let of the tongue. Here is nature’s hint 
for the use of the card and curry-comb. 
These tools are especially called for in win- 
ter, when cattle are kept in stalls, with their 
heads confined, so that they cannot use their 
tongues upon their own skins. It is said 
by old hostlers, that a good currying, brush- 
ing, and rubbing down once a day, is equal 
to a feed of oats for a horse. However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that it 
greatly promotes the comfort and health of 
horses and cattle. It removes all filth from 
the skin, which is apt to accumulate in 
stables, unless currying is attended to daily. 
The skin is constantly throwing off effete 
matter, which collects arounds the roots of 
the hair, and stops up the pores, unless it is 
in some way removed. The tongue does 
this partially, but the card and curry-comb 
do it still better. This office is performed 
for the horse quite regularly, because he is 
more frequently exhibited in the presence 
of his owner, and the cleanliness of the car- 
riage, and of the clothes of the family, de- 
pend somewhat upon the condition of the 
skin of the horse. But the ox, the cow, 
and the young animals, are sadly neglected. 
It is not unfrequently that a yoke of oxen 
will come out of the stable in the spring, 
with a thick plaster of filth upon their hams, 
the accumulation of a whole winter—a dis- 

race to humanity, and to the good hus- 
All these animals 
manifest their pleasure at the use of the 
card and curry-comb upon their skins, and 
after a little practice the young stock will 
come as regularly for their carding, as for 
their food! It is an excellent method to 
tame heifers that are to bear their first 
calves in the spring.—Ayriculturist. 


LABELS.—The cheapest of all labels, and 
the most lasting, are made of zine, cut into 
the requisite form and punctured. The 
zine may then be rubbed or scoured with 
sand, which takes off the greasy feeling, 
when it may be written on with a common 
black lead pencil. These labels, says the 
Germantown Telegraph, will be legible for 
ten years. 

SHADE TREESIN PaAstuRE.—TI have read 
with much surprise the articles published in 
the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, ad- 
vising farmers to destroy the shade trees in 
their pastures. 

Now, as the merciful man is merciful to 
his beast, it is surprising that so celebrated 
a farmer as Hon. A. B. Dickinson should 
advocate such cruelty. One of my cows, 
by the by, was sadly sun burned last sum- 
mer by being pastured in a field without 
sufficient shade. 

I have but one field on my farm destitute 
of shade trees, and that I intend to supply 
as soon as they will grow. Mr. Dickinson 
says the lazy rascals will lie in the shade 
when they should be feeding. Now cattle, 
if running in good pasture, will eat what 
their appetites crave, and no more. If 
they lie in the shade in the heat of the day, 
they will feed with a keener appetite im the 
cool of the day. It is difficult forcing them 
to feed by exposing their backs to a burning 
sun. I know not how well Mr. Dickinson’s 
cattle may be trained, but I do know that 
my cattle are just mean enough, when turned 
into a pasture without shade trees, to take 
advantage of the little shade which the fences 
afford, and there lie, vainly endeavouring to 
screen themselves from the sun’s burning 
rays as long as they otherwise would lie in 
a comfortable shade. 

It is argued that they make more flesh 
by being deprived of the benefit of shade 
trees, which I very much doubt; but if so, 
what is the value of a few pounds of beef 
compared with the satisfaction of seeing 
them comfortably enjoying themselves in 
the shade of a beautiful tree? Animals, as 
well as men, are killed by sun-stroke, if we 
take the newspapers for authority. 

Where is the man that will take his 
dinner and go out in the sun and eat, if he 
ean find a shade? I say, ‘‘ Woodman, 
spare that tree?”’—Chas. Prince, Schuyler 
county, N. Y. 


PACKING APPLES IN LEAves.—A few 
years ago Mr. J. W. Boynton, of East 
Hartford, while gathering up the leaves 
under an apple tree, in the spring, observed 
beneath them a few fresh, unfrozen apples. 
It suggested at once that dry leaves would 
answer well as packing material for fruit, 
and the next fall, and every season since, 
he has used them for this purpose. We 
saw a few days ago some specimens thus 
preserved, seemingly as fresh and as piquant 
in flavour as when first gathered; yet he 
assured us they were varieties that would 
have decayed months ago if unprotected. 
His plan is to pick the apples carefully at 
the proper time, but not to pack them until 
the forest leaves are perfectly dry and the 
weather quite cool. Then the apples and 
leaves are packed in alternat2 layers, and 
the last layer of leaves crowded in as close 
as possible by placing any convenient weight’ 
on the cover of the barrel. The leaves are 
of such elasticity that the whole may be 
compressed so tightly as to prevent all 
shucking, Xc., and yet not bruise the apples 
in the slightest degree. In this latitude 
Mr. Boynton has never found it necessary 
to keep these barrels of fruit in any place 
warmer than an open shed. It would be 
advisable, of course, everywhere to keep 
them in as cool a place as possible. In the 
spring they are to be removed to a cool, 
airy cellar, or to an apartment especially 
for fruit, in connection with the ice-house. 
— Homestead. 


SWARMING OF BeEes.—An unusual and 
extraordinary occurrance took place at the 
A pri- 
vate of the 20th Regiment, named Martin 
Ryan, about twelve o’clock took a can and 
a piece of iron, with which he commenced 
beating the can, for the purpose of causing 
causing some bees flying about the camp to 
swarm. This he succeded in more effectu- 
ally than he desired, for shortly after he 
commenced the rattling noise, the bees 
gathered upon one side of his face, extend- 
ing in a thick cluster, numberig thousands, 
from the top of his head to half down his 
arm, between the shoulder and elbow. A 
hive was obtained, which was held over his 
head, covered with a sheet, with a view of 
endeavouring to get them to enter the hive, 
but up to the hour of three o’clock there 
was little prospect of their removing, and it | 
was conjectured the little but busy tribe 
would not take to the quarters which were 
provided for them, sooner than six or seven | 
o’clock in the evening.—F'reeman’s Jour- 
nal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


“Children’s Column, 


MORNING THOUGHTS FOR A LITTLE 
CHILD. 


Night is over; light is streaming; 
Through my window pane ’tis‘come, 

And the sun's bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear, happy home. 

God has watched me through the night; 

God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over; some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill; 
God has let me rest so sweetly 
In my chamber, warm and still. 
Lord, I thank thee for thy love; 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over; Heavenly Father, 

I, would bend my knees and pray; 
Help my weakness, guide me home, 
_ Watch and keep me all the day: 
Take away my love of sin; 

Let thy Spirit rule within. 


FAITH. 

Do you know what faith is? I think you 
do, and although it is very common to hear 
persons say they ¢annot believe, I fear it is 
because they will not. You know what faith 
in your father or your mother means—a very 
young child can have faith in a parent. 

A little girl, whose mother had always told 
her the truth, and in whom she trusted, went 
with her one day toa large town. The child 
had been used to live in the quiet country, and 
the bustle and the noise seemed very frightful 
to her, for she was not strong, and her head 
soon ached, and her limbs grew weary. A 
great crowd was gathered together as they en- 
tered, to see some show in the street, and Lucy 
pressed her mother’s hand, and her heart beat, 
for she was frightened. ‘Do not be afraid, 
Lucy,” said her mamma, “I would not take 
you into danger, you are quite safe; keep my 
hand, nothing shall hurt you;” and the child 
believed her mother and was happy. Well, 
this is faith in a mother whom she could see. 
It would be harder to trust in one she could 
not see. 

Clouds had been gathering for some time, 
and soon the rain fell. The mother looked at 
her little delicate girl, and said, “ Lucy, dear, 
I dare not take you any further; I must go, 
for I have business to do elsewhere; I must 
leave you in this shop; do not go away from 
it, and I will be back as soon as I can; but 
my errands will take me some time.” The 
child looked into her mother’s eyes, and said, 
“You won’t forget me, I know,” and after a 
kiss and a blessing, the mother left her under 
the care of the master of the shop. At first 
she was amused by seeing the gay ribbons 
measured, and the ladies coming in to do their 
shopping; but after a while she began to long 
to see her mamma, and to hope that she would 
come before dusk, for it was winter time. She 
had a bun to eat, and was not hungry, but she 
was very tired. A little girl, older than her- 
self, now came into the shop, and they began 
to talk. Lucy told her how she was to wait 
there for her mamma, and how glad she should 
be when she came. ‘Perhaps she will forget 
you,” said the little girl. ‘Iam sure she will 
not do that,” replied Lucy. “How can you 
be sure? she may, you know.” ‘She pro- 
mised,” was the child’s reply; ‘she never 
broke her promise yet.” Another hour passed 
away. It seemed like a day tothe weary little 
one. The gay customers had gone home, and 
the shopmen were putting away the goods; the 
gas lamps were lighted, and still the mother 
had not returned. A woman came into the 
shop at this moment whom Lucy knew. She 
lived near her father’s house, and seeing the 
little girl alone offered to take her back in her 
pony gig. ‘No,” replied the child, ‘mamma 
will come for me; I must wait.” 

At length the mother came; and O what 
love was there in her kiss to her trusting, pa- 
tient child! The confidence of faith she had 
shown pleased her, and when they were once 
more by their fire at home, and Lucy nestling 
in her bosom, her mamma told her that this 
was the very kind of trust which God required 
of his children—to try no means to save them- 
selves, but to believe those which he gives in 
his word—to believe, in short, alone on the 
Lord Jesus for salyation, and to trust his pro- 
mise, which says that “Whosoever believeth 
shall not perish, but shall have everlasting 
life.” Without such faith ‘it is impossible to 
please God.”— Daily Thoughts for a Child, 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


“Mother, I don’t want to go to church.” 
The speaker, a little bright-eyed boy, looked 
up into his mother’s face with evident doubt 
as to the propriety of saying what he had 
said. His mother, who had often heard the 
same remonstrance, sat down, and drew him 
to her knee, saying, ‘‘Charley, father and I 
tell you that it is best for you. Don’t you 
think we know best?” Charley made a petu- 
lant reply, although obliged to go, yet went 
in a very unfavourable mood. 

Years passed away. Charley had lived to 
be a man, and had long gladdened his mother’s 
heart by living the life of a Christian. Chil- 
dren growing up around him were taught to 
tread the path in which he had been led be- 
fore. One Sabbath, a friend spending the day 
with him, asked, ‘* Why do you endeavour to 
get all your children to church, whether they 
wish to go or not? You know that many do 
not approve of such a course.” 

Turning to his friend, he replied, ‘* Because 
I owe it to my mother that I was saved from 
infidelity by the respect for the Christian reli- 
gion instilled into my heart when she sent me 
constantly to church.” | 


A MAN; or, The Higher Pleasures of the In- 
tellect. By Rev. D. J. Bell. 12mo. $1.25. 
The Mother’s Dream; and Other Poems. By 

Enrica. 12mo. 50 cents. 

History, Theory, and Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph. By George B. Prescott. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.75. 

The Union Pulpit. 
Ministers of Different Denominations. 
Thirty-four Steel Portraits. 8vo. $2. 
39 cents. 

Memorials of Thomas Hood. By his Daughter. 
2 vols. $1.75. 

The Wood Rangers. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Illustrated. $1.29. 

Wild Life; or, Adventures on the Frontier. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Commentary on John. By Professor J. J. 
Owen. 12mo. $1. 

Autobiographical Recollections of the Late C. R. 
Leslie. With Portrait. $1.25. : 

The Year of Grace. An Account of the Revival 
in Ireland. By Rev. Dr. Gibson. $1.25. . 

Hayes’ Arctic Boat Journey. 12mo. $1.25. 

How to Enjoy Life. By Dr. Cornell. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

The Bible and Social Reform; or, the Scrip- 
tures as a Means of Civilization. By R. H. Ty- 
ler. 12mo. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 4—3t 


SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 

Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The True Path; or, the Young Man Invited to 
the Saviour. In a Series of Lectures by the Rev. 
Joseph M. Atkinson, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1 volume. 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 cents. 

The Two Sacraments. A Brief Examination of 
the Views Entertained by the Society of Friends 
Respecting the Christian Ministry, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper. By Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
12mo, pamphlet, pp. 33. Price 5 cents. 

ALSO, 

The Sabbath-school Bell. 
cents; in boards, 20 cents. 

The Anniversary and Sunday-school Music 
Book. Nos. land 2. Price 3cents each. $2 per 


100. 
NOW IN PRESS. 


A large number of Books for Children and 
Youth; some of which will be issued during the 
present month. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent.. 
aug 4—4t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Estabdlished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented ‘yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


A Collection of Sermons b 
Wit 
Postage 


In cloth, price 25 


mar 31—ly*# 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey.—Rev. Jouxn H. Baax- 
Ler, A. M., President.—This Institution is situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, two and 
three-quarters hours ride from New York, and one 
and a quarter from Philadelphia, The Location 
is unsurpassed for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
Each Department is under the charge of experi- 
enced and The French Lan- 
guage is taught by a Native, and spoken in the 
amily. Gentlemen and y Music Teachers. 
The Buildings have been much eo and 
improved during the t year. The facilities 
for [llustration in the Natural Sciences have been 
much increased by the recent purchase of a 
Museum of Natural History, em racing about 
Five Hundred Specimens, and costing originally 
abou Fourteen Hundred Dollars. 
a For Catalogues apply at 431 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or address the Principal at 
aug 4—13t® 


LEASANT SUMMER BOARDING.— The 
Subscriber has taken a very comfortable 
House for Summer Boarders at Belvidere, War- 
ren County, New Jersey. The Place is beauti- 
fully situated on the Delaware, with Daily Rail- 
roads to Philadelphia and New York. Any fur- 
ther information may be bad by addressing 
TACEY A. STROUD, 
aug 4—3t Belvidere, New Jersey. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL—<Abddbotsford Place, South-east 
Corner of Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia— 
Will Reopen with Enlarged Accommodations for 
Day Pupils, on Monday, September 10th. 
aug 4—5st 


R. WINTHROP TAPPAN’S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 1727 Vine street, near Logan Square, 
Philadelphia, will re-open on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 12th. The course of instruction includes the 
French and English Languages, with all the 
branches essential to a liberal and thorough edu- 
cation. Circulars sent on application. 
References.—President Allen, Girard College; 
Rev. Drs. Vaughan, Edwards, and Vinton, Phila- 
delphia; Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Boston; President 
Sears, Brown University, Rhode Island; Hon. 
Washington Hunt, Lockport, New York; Profes- 
sor E. A. Huntington, D.D., Auburn, New York; 
Professor J. W. Pratt, University of Alabama; 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., New York City. 
aug 4—4teow* 


EACHERS WANTED.— The Committee of 
Chicago Presbytery desire to employ a Gen- 
tleman to assist in Teaching the High School at 
St. Anne. He must use French as his Native 
Tongue, be competent to teach Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, and a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Also, a Lady to Teach the Girls of the School, 
French-speaking, and a Member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

The School is expected to open early in Sep- 
tember. Address, 

Rev. M. W. STAPLES, Kankakee; or, 
Rev. W. M. SCOTT, Chicago, Illinois. 
aug 4—8t¢ 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by ae 
J. 8. D’'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatchi! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s th ca Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 

int. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valeaui qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more esive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 
Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 


Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 


graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
—_ ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Zt will stand any Climate. 

From the Scientific American, September 3, 1859. 


Spa.pine’s PREPARED GLUuE.—We have received 
several samples of pripared liquid glue, put up in 
small bottles, by Mr. H. C. Spalding, 30 Platt 
street, New York, and have tried it in mending 
old furniture. It is a very convenient article for 
domestic use, and deserves to be kept constantly 
on hand in every household. It is also a conve- 
nient article for pattern-makers and inventors in 
constructing and repairing their models. 

dec 31—ly 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY—335 Broad- 
way, New York.—Instruction provided in all 
Branches for every Section of the Union. Teach- 
ers wanted as Principals, Assistants, or Partners 
in the different States. Parents having Children 
to Educate for Business, College, or the Ornamen- 
tals, will find it to their interest to address the 
undersigned. We have several promising Semi- 
naries to dispose of on most favourable terms. 
For Circulars, Terms, and References. please ad- 
dress, RICE & ANDREWS. 
aug 4—3t 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Bi Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen ycars in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wiiuiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 


and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort-. 


ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School-Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only oné-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 60 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell’and hangings, 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company. on receipt of 
price. Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
' No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
[-&- Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
‘on choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
—Tue Penn Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. : 
Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 
They act as E tors, 
Trustees, and Guardians, 
TRUSTEES. 
Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 
Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Ellis 8. Archer, © 
P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 
William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel E. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, axd 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The Sub- 
scriber has in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
import to order. 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 


hi d to order. 


Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t* 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 
at his 
Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 


3 Administrators. 
? 


street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


| 


references given. 


August 11, 1860. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
orth-west corner o strects, 
Philadel: The being to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, 
dated by the day or week. Torte moderate. 
aug 2 M. R. SNODGRASS, 


YOUNG LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN 
A Teaching wishes a situation as Teacher of a 
Select School or Assistant in a Seminary. Is 
competent to teach French, Music and English 
branches. Address Miss E. M., 

july 21—5t* Baltimore, Maryland. 


ANTED—By a Young Man, a Licentiate of 
the Presbyterian Church, a situation as 
Teacher in a private a or Select School in 
some neighbourhood where he could also be em- 
ployed in preaching on the Sabbath day. Best 
Address “H.,” at the office of 
the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia. july 14—6t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY— Ozford, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 
fitth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17t 
EST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL — Jersey 
Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania.— 
This Boarding School, for both sexes, commences 
its fall term September 5th. The Directors having 
secured the services, as Principal, of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, late Prin iy of the Lancaster High School, 
Pennsylvania, call the attention of parents and 
guardians to this School as a most desirable insti- 
tution in which to place their children and wards. 
The course of instruction embraces every de- 
partment of education taught in the best Acade- 
mies. In all the studies the pupils are thoroughly 
grounded and taught to understand and apply 
what they learn. The female portion of the 
School will be particularly under the care and 
instruction of a lady, whose many accomplish- 
ments and long experience as a successful teacher 
render her services most valuable and desirable. 
Je For Circular, with further particulars, ap- 
ply to the Rev. J. Stevens, President of the Board, 
or to the Principal. july 14—7t* 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session or 
five months. For English oe Ornamental] Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the = and Hert, Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; yee Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
ap 28—tf 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 
4 Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
_— and for the last nine andew its present Prin- 
cipal. 
he Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- 
tution is a provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 

OI next Session will commence August Ist, 

For Catalogues, a full particulars of 
terms, éc.,apply to RICHARD STERLING. 

june 9—13t* 


HARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE—Char- 
lotte, North Carolina.—Rev. R. Burweut, 
Principal.—The next Session will commence on 
the 12th of September, and. continue until the last 
of June, 1861, with a short intermission at Christ- 
mas. 

Terms for Twenty Weeks.—Board and Tuition in 
English branches, $85. Tuition of Day Scholars, 
$16 and $18. Ornamental branches at usual 
prices. One-half of Board and Tuition payable in 
advance. 

The various departments will be filled by Teach- 
ers of known experience and ability. 

For Catalogues containing further particulars, 
address Rev. R. BURWELL, 

july 28—10t Charlotte, North Carolina. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY 
—WNo. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadelphta—Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dituare, Principals.—This 


can be accommo- 


.| Seminary will re-open Wednesday, September 12th. 


An experienced French Teacher will reside in the 
family. Correspondence directed as above will 
receive prompt attention. From September Ist 
_ Principals.will attend personally to applica- 
ions. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
John Leyburn, D.D., Rev. C. Wadsworth, D.D., 
‘Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rev. D. Malin, D.D., Rev. 
W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. W. P. Breed, John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia ; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., 
Jersey City, N. J.; 8. B. Woolworth, LL.D., 
Albany, N. Y.; Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 
mer, N. Y.; Hon. J. B. White, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; John B. Semple, Esq., William Thaw, Esq., 
Pittsburg, Pa; Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. * july 28—7t 4 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey. 
—The next Session will commence August 
Ist. A few vacancies exist. 

The Classical Department is under the charge 
of the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly Principal 
of the School. For Circulars apply to : 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, Principal. 
july 28—4t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—Providential 
circumstances require that new arrange- 
ments be made for the conducting of the Presdy- 
terian Magazine. To a person of enterprise, de- 
sirous of doing good, a Monthly Periodical offers 
one of the best channels of usefulness. Liberal 
terms will be offered to any responsible parties 
who may wish to a e in the work. Aaleens 
C. VAN RENSSELAER, Jr. 
july 14—tf Burlington, New Jersey. 
ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
‘ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
e —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. 
It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. | 
Those who have used it for many years a 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 


Grocers generally. particular to ask for 
KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. F 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
_ and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 


strictly in advance. 


year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and sheir paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the _ 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


ear, ‘ ‘ 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro» 
cured, if possible. Address, ahvays post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


will establish its npc oases It is for sale by 


No subscription received for a less term than one — 
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